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The label on the paper shows the month 
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The New Magazine of our new Men’s Organization, to be published at Kansas City, Mo. 


“Christian Men” 


Bright! Spicy! Newsy! Masculine! 


The Fou 


The January Number Will Contain: 


r Years’ History of a Men’s Organization among us which has 184 members. 


“What I Expect a Men’s Organization to do for My Church,” by B. B. Tyler. 


“What District and National Organization Will Do for Men’s Bible Classes,” by John 


Together with much valuable news matter and inspirational literature on the subjects of 


66 


Series, w 
R. A. Long of Kansas City, R. H. Stockton of St. Louis, M. T. Reeves of Columbus, Ind., 


G. Slater. 


HOW TO “FUNCTIONATE” YOUR MEN. 
Besides beginning the 


Captains of Industry” 


hich, month by month, will tell the life stories of such eminent business men as 


T. W. Phillips of Pennsylvania, George F. Rand of Buffalo, and C. C. Chapman of Cali- 
fornia, and many others who, with all their worldly success, remain loyal to the Man of 
Nazareth, and use their great business talent in the service of His Church. 


There will also be a stirring piece of MASCULINE FICTION. 
Oh, this magazine will be alive all right, and live men will read it from cover to cover, 


Are You a Live One? 


Subscription price, 50 t - 
suse oan 10 —— Mr. R. A. Long, Acting Treasurer, 
ee © or more, 35 Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
cents each; 20 or more, 25 cents ENCLOSED please find $............ for 
each. subscription to “CHRISTIAN MEN.” 

This is a cheap price, but it REE. cing UiaCenncdeu nbaes uate etewauebee 
will not be a cheap magazine. | TTT TTT TT Tee TTT CeCe eee 
We are after circulation—that’s OR eC 
all. Watch us get it! No, don’t Stat 
watch! HELP! ee ee ee eee ee ee 


If so, send your subscription at once. 














BEGIN WITH THE BEGINNING. DO IT NOW. First issue limited. Subscribe at 
once, or you will miss the initial number. 








THE SOUTHWESTERN STUDENT 
CONFERENCE. 

A religious meeting which deserves more 
than a passing notice was the Students’ Con- 
ference which met at Ruston, La., Dec. 26- 
Jan. 3. At this conference there were del- 
egates from many of the colleges and uni- 
versities in Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas. There were about 
125 men present. The Bible classes, Mission 
classes, Institutes on the Ministry and Per- 
sonal Evangelism, the Volunteer Band, as 
well as the great sermons and addresses set 
many a man on edge spiritually and sent him 
back to his college determined to do a great 
work among his fellows for Jesus Christ. 
Some of the leading religious men of the 
South as well as several international secre- 
taries led these students in their thought and 
devotion. Several men took their stand for 
Christ and many Christians decided on life 
callings. 

It is well to keep one’s eye on the great 
growth of this organization among the stu- 
dents of our land. The church though in- 
finitely older has many valuable lessons to 
learn from this organization on the questions 
of Christian union, business methods, effec- 
tive organization, genuine earnestness and 


consecration. 

This organization is really getting the 
cream of the Christian young men of our 
colleges and land for effective Christian work 
and for this, one can only express the deepest 
gratitude to God Frank L. Jewett. 

Waco, Texas 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS! ATTENTION! 





Bett AVA |PATRICK, etc, with much new 


[ { mns Several thousands copies of each sold 





Two New Song-Books for Sunday- 
school, Revival and Church 


CREAM OF ALL SONGS AND BOOKS 


Contains all the favorites of CHAP- 
MAN, ALEXANDER, TORREY, EX- 
CELL, GABRIEL, TOWNER, KIRK- 








music. 





to evangelists, alone. Over thirty 
evangelists use our books. 


Send 25c Each For Samples and 
Prices 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES, 


Church Hymnals and Other Song- 
Books 
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HACKLEMAN MUSIC CO., 





Majestic Bidg., Indianapolis, nd, 

















THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


By a Layman. TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 
A aeneny of Pardon, the evidence of Pardon and the Church as an O patentee. 
oust ral Discussion 2f Church Fellowship and Communion. T BEST 
VANGELISTIO BOOK. “Mo Other k Covers the Same Geound. - 
Fuak & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York and London, Oloth 
Binding, Price $1.00 ~~ > Write J. A. Joyce, Selling oo 209 
Bissell Block, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers and Churches 
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Jesus as a Religious Man 


It is a great achievement of faith when our souls abandon all 
The Christ 


who is made the center of a so-called “Christian System” may be 


Christian religions and accept the religion of Christ. 
very unlike the Christ who actually lived in Galilee. In our habit 
of making him the object of our faith there has grown up a more 
or less artificial conception of his personality which can only be 
corrected as we call ourselves back to contemplate him as a man 
of faith himself. A system of religion even with Jesus as the 
center of it may be and usually is something quite different from 
the religious faith by which Jesus himself lived. 

Yet there is nothing clearer, once we think of it, than that Jesus 
came among us not to give a new religious system to the world 
but to live the true religious life among men, who, catching his 
spirit, possessing his mind, would carry this new life to others 
even as he had brought it to them. Christianity is not a dogma 
of any kind, not even a dogma concerning Jesus’ person; it is a 
life, the life Jesus himself possessed. This life of Jesus was re- 


ligious through and through. It was the perfect expression of 


God’s holy will. It was divine life, but we must not on that 
account yield an iota of its human reality. 
It should be instructive and wholesome for us to consider 


Jesus as a religious man, for then we will have a clearer con- 
ception of his right to be an object of our religious faith and 
worship. This right to be worshipped is not an arbitrary one 
asserted by virtue of Jesus’ official relation to God, but a moral 
one certified to us by the character of his actual experience of 
fellowship with God. 

What are the 
all? 


any man’s faith. 


risked his 


This is the question we are to ask if we would discover 


basic convictions upon which Jesus 
For faith is not what a man believes through 
argument, but what, perhaps without proof, he feels so strongly 
must be true that he risks his soul’s goods upon its being so. 
Upon what basic convictions did Jesus build his life? 

He built his life upon the faith that God was his Father. 
Here 


Men knew something of God ere Jesus came, 


This 


was the deepest conviction of Jesus’ soul. is the fountain 
head of his religion. 
some had even had glimpses of the truth of the divine fatherhood. 


But no one had ever made this insight central and normative in 


conduct until Jesus made it so. He took God’s fatherhood 
seriously. 

Men had taken God’s power seriously. He is the God to be 
feared. The storms are his, the thunder and the lightning; the 


Men had taken 
They had seen order in the universe and 


stars he flings out as a boy a handful of marbles. 
God’s wisdom seriously. 
knew that the Creator of all things was himself a rational being. 


They had even taken God’s righteous character seriously. “Be ye 
holy for I am holy” was one of his revelations to them. But 


now Christ comes and, for the first time in history, takes God’s 


love seriously. He started his life early upon his childhood’s 


perception of God’s loving care, and built his conduct through all 


the years upon that conviction. 


Nothing could destroy that faith in God’s fatherhood. 


He knew 
of power, a common man among the sons of men—he knew him- 
self to be the 


loving 


himself, obseurely born, possessing no rank nor insignia 


child of the Father in heaven. He based his life 


upon the conviction that this Father cared for him personally, 


that he was not lost in the crowd of men, but that the very hairs of 
his head were numbered. In every experience of his life, there- 
Out of this con- 
If God was 


child’s 


fore, he could be sure his Father had a share. 
Vietion of God’s fatherliness grew his habit of prayer. 
surely hear his 


Sharing his child’s life he would prayer. 





Therefore his prayer was unlike the prayers one would hear in 


that time. He asked in a simple way for simple goods believing 
neither that God heard on account of much speaking nor that he 
must be placated with offerings. God, to Jesus, was 
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“Closer than breathing, 
Nearer than hands or feet.” 
The second conviction upon which Jesus staked his life’s goods 
was that every event of his daily life would be significant of the 
Father’s will. 


Christian religions, was not treasured in a compartment by itself, 


The religion of Jesus’ own soul, unlike some of the 
but belonged intrinsically to the whole of his experience. There 
was no interest or activity that lay outside the religious sphere. 
Religion and life were, to him, identical. Every event of life he 
regarded religiously; that is, he conceived it as a disclosure of the 
Father’s will 


and as indicative, therefore, of his further duty. 


In this view of life’s daily experiences every thing commonplace 


became luminous. All the artificial distinctions between men be- 


came absurd to him. There was no place for envy and covetous- 
ness of another’s lot when he was vividly aware that God was 
speaking to him, through these common experiences of his at 
school, at home, in shop and street, on hillside and in temple, 
alone.or with his twelve or surrounded by the multitude. Common 
things were linked together in a progressive design by the gradually 
unfolding purpose of God. So he moved onward step by step, now 
and then at pivotal crises halting to make special inquiry of his 
Father and receiving the reassuring word, “Thou art my beloved 
Son; I am well pleased in thee; thou hast read aright the mean- 
ings which I have spelled into thy circumstances; go forward and 
fear not.” 

The third affirmation upon which Jesus built his personal religion 
was that the Father’s will was satisfied by loving service to fellow- 
men, nothing more and nothing less. 

This was a brave risk to take in Jesus’ day. It is a brave risk 
to take in our day. It is taking the world a long time to learn that 
the only way to reach God is through God’s children. Even our 
modern creed tells us that the chief end of man is “to glorify God 
and to enjoy him forever,” as if there were some direct way in 
which we could glorify God without serving his children. In 
olden times, before Jesus’ day, they thought God loved the smell 
of burning bull’s-flesh and so they made shambles of their temples. 
gut a prophet came that way who told them that the Lord re- 
quired them to “love mercy, to do justly and to walk humbly be- 
fore God.” Jesus of Nazareth took this teaching seriously. He 
found men trying to honor God by legal correctness in keeping the 
Sabbath he told that 
honored by using the Sabbath 


and them they dishonored God. God is 


your for the good of man, not 


merely by your keeping the Sabbath, he said. 
He showed no respect for any form or ordinance or institution 
assumed to honor God without 


that performing some service to 


human life. The practical helpfulness of any such exercise he 
regarded as the test of its being commanded of God. 
Man was 


God 


Human life was vividly conceived in the mind of Jesus. 


the one important thing in the universe about which cared, 


So Christ saw men, he felt men: he shared their griefs, 


their weaknesses, their shames, 


blind 


children of 


their sins, their aspirations, their 
This 


everlasting 


gropings after the eternal. vast world of people, 


God, infinite 


Christ 


souls born to life, with 


capacities of pain and joy and growth, this is what saw. 


this picture he saw the God, his 


And in the midst of great 


Father, moving among the children of men, bearing their bur 
dens. carrving their sorrows, cleansing their sins, guiding their 
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He saw that God cared for men and women and little 
thing or ceremony or institution 


growth. 
children and set store by no 
or even civilization itself, save as it could be used as an in- 
strument of service to human life. He therefore took God’s 


mission for his own mission, his Father’s business became his 


life-task. No scribe could deflect him from his saving enter 
prise into an argument on the mere legalities of religion. The 


scribe thought God was very finical about being worshipped and 


served in a certain manner. But Jesus saw that love and 
brotherliness, the forgiving spirit and the coijperating will were 
the things that pleased God because they furthered God’s main 
purpose of establishing his kingdom among men. 

The fourth postulate underlying the religion of Jesus was that 
it is infinitely better to do God’s will and seem to fail than to 
compromise the right in order to succeed. This conviction was 
the trouble-maker for the Son of God. It was his clinging to it 
that brought him to Calvary. At the outset of his ministry he 
defined this principle and planted it deep in his will. The 
temptation in the wilderness was simply the suggestion of the 
investing his vast powers, of 


devil to realize his mission by 


which he was now fully conscious, in a partnership with the 


world. “All these kingdoms I will give thee, if thou wilt only 
fall down and worship me. Do not be too idealistic. Do not 
be a purist. You have divine powers within yourself. Use 
common sense in exercising them. You can become a ruler of 


Israel. But 
The end, the goal, you 


men, a Caesar; you can restore the lost glory of 


you must use the politician’s ways. 


have set yourself—to save your people—is good, is grand; but 


take heed and be not over-nice in your choice of means. Be 


practical. Your dream will not come true unless you com- 


promise your ideal with the actual world that you hope to 


, 


save.’ 
This was Chr@t’s constant 


temptation. Put behind him at 






THE TREND 
By Alva 


“BETTER AN INSPIRATION OF OXYGEN THAN ALCOHOL.” 


Prof. Simon N. Patten of the University of Pennsylvania effec- 
tively answers Prof. Munsterberg of Harvard who recently defended 
liquor drinking in an article for McClure’s Magazine, in a short, 
aphoristic article in Charities and the Commons for November 21. 
Prof. Munsterberg epitomized his case by saying, “Better is America 
inspired than America sober” and contended that drinking relieved 
the depression and monotony of life for masses and inspired them. 
Of course he did not defend drunkenness but drinking. Here are 
some of Prof. Patten’s epigrams and arguments: 

“If patient, plodding, everyday life cannot be harmonized with 
the courage and hopefulness of our best moments, there is an 
eternal discord that no argument or compromise can efface.” 

“Nothing is so tragic as the wasting of heroic endeavor in hope- 
less causes.” 

“Situations change with lightning-like rapidity; arguments die 
only of old age and are never so perfect as in the defense of a lost 
cause.” 

“I grant that inspiration is a nobler end than sobriety but at the 
same time I affirm that an inspiration of oxygen is better than an 
inspiration of alcohol.” 

“Why not then put days in the country instead of hours in the 
saloons?” “The rule of aleohol is broken when health is sought by 
expanding lungs, instead of drugging stomachs.” 

He argues that misery and suffering is mainly due to depletion and 
depression. Depletion is the running down of the human system and 
demands, not stimulation, but nourishment. Depression is due to the 
presence of something that has not been properly transformed and 
demands not stimulation but a better matabolism. more air in the 
lungs. The need is for stimulus, not stimulation. “The one is a 
physica] tonic and the other a psychic motive.” We need to go in 
nature’s ways. “Civilization would advance more rapidly if we 
waited to see what nature is doing before we act.” 


NOT A “WAVE” NOR EVEN A “TIDE,” BUT A CURRENT. 


No day seems so poor as to bring no news of a temperance vic- 
tory. Defeats must be expected, battles lost, but National Superin- 
tendent Baker coined the phrase that maks a battle-cry in saying: 
“This is not a battle but a war.” Some time ago we read that the 
Kaiser had become a teetotaller, then that the King of England had 
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the opening, it was vanquished at every crisis of his mission. 
Because the world is spiritual, because the reality in it is per- 
sonal primarily, and not material or formal or legal, he discerned 
that an obscure, quiet, unambitious life, lived on the humble 
level of common humanity, counted for more to the man who 
lived it and to humanity and to God than a life gathering into 
its hands great power through a series of compromises with 
evil. This is what God’s heart aches for more than for any 
other thing: that a common man should live the common life 
divinely and be conscious of its full value to himself, his fellows 
and his Father. If a man should live that way from dawn to 
the end of the day he would set going forees of salvation through 
the whole spiritual world which at last would level all false dis- 
tinctions and preferments and establish brotherhood among men. 
Therefore Jesus refused political honor, he refused the patronage 
of the social leaders of his time. The kingdom in which he would 
establish God’s reign was not external like Caesar’s. It was a 
of true personal relationship amongst 
No trappings of 


kingdom of truth, that is, 
It had no external sign or blazonry. 
Its lot was service and its purple was 
To be a citizen of this 


men. 
rulership belonged to it. 
the garment of a meek and quiet spirit. 
kingdom of God, to have a right to the communion of souls be- 
cause one possesses the spiritual graces that make one at home with 
simple and sincere people, is the highest boon of life. But the price 
of citizenship here is purity of heart, hands that are undefiled with 
compromises and a conscience that cannot be deluded into be- 
lieving that the purposes of God are ever advanced by doing any 
kind of wrong. 

This is the religion of Jesus, the son of man. It is not a 
It has no metaphysics in it. Its contents are not 
It is religion pure and essen- 


philosophy. 
the stuff that creeds are made of. 
tial. More than that, it is life, the one life that ever was and 


ever will be worth living. 


OF EVENTS 





ordered that his toast could be drunk in water instead of wine, 
then President-Elect Taft gets on the “water-wagon” and President 
Eliot reverses his attitude. Switzerland abolishes the making of 
absinthe by a huge majority in a referendum vote and Russia 
enacts more stringent laws for governmental control. The latest 
news is from Canada where Saskatchewan votes in favor of a local 
option law and Manitoba goes one-half “dry.” New Zealand adds 
nine new electorates to the six that had already become “no-license” 
and the convening of the legislatures will doubtless bring new 
victories. 

YUAN SHI KAI DEPOSED. 

News comes from China that the powerful Yuan Shi Kai has 
been deposed and that his discharge was attended by danger to his 
person, which he escaped by claiming the protection of the British 
Consulate at Tienstin. He has been the chief minister of the Chin- 
ese court since the return of the Dowager Empress to power, and 
has been steadily for reform. The world was shocked at his sum- 
mary dismissal and wondered if it could mean that the new regent, 
Prince Chun, was turning reactionary. The daughter of Kang Yui 
Wei, who is a pupil of Barnard College, suggests an explanation 
that all may well hope is the true one. She says that when her 
father, who was the inspirer of the Emperor’s reform edicts, 
gathered the statesmen about him who were to make the New China 
all were pledged to secrecy but that Yuan told all to the 
Dowager. She immediately called together the conservative elder 
statesmen, deposed the Emperor and out of that reaction resulted 
the Boxer outbreak. For this betrayal of the late Emperor, Prince 
Chun, who is the late Emperor’s brother, has sought to punish 
him. Yuan reaped as his reward his high position and the old 
Empress, seeing a great light, by his help inaugurated reforms in a 
less precipitous manner. Regent Chun, says the great reformer’s 
daughter, and his advisor are reformers and she predicts that her 
father, on whose head the Dowager put a price, will soon be re 
ealled from his well-known hiding place and will assist in making 
the New China, the father of which he really is. 


TEACHING TO LIVE AND TO GET A LIVING. 

Industrial education is coming into favor. Germany has almost 
universally adopted it. About a year ago a number of educators, 
public spirited manufacturers and progressive labor leaders met in 
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Chicago and organized a Society for the Promotion of Industrial 


Education. A committee of ten was appointed to investigate and 
report plans. In the second meeting recently held in Atlanta, this 
committee formulated a number of suggestions rather than present 
ing any cut-and-dried schemes. They suggested that a department 
of Industrial Education be established at Washington to serve as a 
clearing house of ideas, to encourage the development of industrial 
schools. and to render practical aid to all efforts in that line. 
They also recommended that the effort be to establish industrial 
education in the present public schools without adding more to 
the curriculum but by substituting it for some less needed studies. 
The plan- would be to give general instruction in the grammar 
grades and allow election of specific lines in the high schools. This 
would provide for the years of life between the grades and the 
time when the boys can take up practical work. The high school, 
with its academic course, does not appeal to many and they are 
left to idle for two or three vears at the time when idleness is 
prolific as the devil’s work shop. The compulsory education laws 
and the child labor laws toq often leave this critical age in 
forcible idleness; the lad cannot go to work and he is not willing 
to go to high school. The industrial school appeals to him. In- 
deed. there is never any trouble about attendance, discipline or 
devotion to the task in the manual training classes, for it is 
creative and fits the demands of the boy nature. Here is a clue 
to true education in following the lines of interest. The Com- 
mittee further would encourage teaching of rudiments of agri 
culture in the rural schools and the extension of industrial night 
schools in the cities for workers. To these night schools the ambi 
tious and efficient young workers come to learn the science of their 
eraft and to progress in its art. 


REDEEMING THE TRUANT. 


Good pedagogy studies the nature of the child and creates a 
discipline for his benefit instead of putting all children through a 
sort of mill of academic lore. China has done the latter success- 
fully for centuries, but America lives for the future rather than the 
past. Yet even we cling to medieval as if they were 
God-given and inspired for the sake of education. The modern 
truant school has to deal with an extreme case and in its efforts 
to devise adequate remedy proves a good rule for all cases. It 
finds the “incorrigible” truant a boy of positive character, and in all 
but few cases, that that positive cast, which makes it possible for him 
to be bad in spite of coercive measures, is a splendid asset for good 
once it is put in the right current of habit. To do this it keeps 
him busy at an interesting task; it finds his natural creative 
instincts and directs them to the construction of useful objects; 
it trains him as a workman and a citizen, not merely to become 
one at some future date. Here again industrial education comes to 
the fore. It is not impossible that “system” is responsible for 
many of these truants. They possess too much individuality to 
conform. The oft repeated formula for the best education, viz., 
“Mark Hopkins on the other end of a log,” is lost in modern 
system. There is a strong suspicion that Germany is pedagogically 
erystallizing in the shell of a system. We ought to put as much 
thought on the good boy as the bad one and we should perhaps 
have fewer bad ones. 


classics 


PROGRESS IN THE CONQUEST OF THE WORLD. 


The past vear has been one of notable triumphs in the world 
wide conquest of Christian missions. Statistics are usually con- 
sidered dry enough but we could arouse in ourselves the most 
feverish interest in a column of figures that meant a new-found 
fortune for us. These figures ought to be very interesting to 
Christians because they are clothed with the romance of mission- 
ary adventure, the tragedy of missionary sacrifice, and are dramatic 
with a calling together of the peoples of the earth as are none 
other that the times present. 

The increase in Protestant church members at home last year 
was one and one-half per cent: that of the missions on foreign 
fields, twelve per cent. The 141,000 ministers at home can report 
a gain of two apiece to the home churches, while the missionaries, 
if their wives are not counted, can report a gain of eleven for 
each worker. In all there were 165,000 added to the churches on 
mission fields last year and the total Christian body there now 
amounts to 4.300.000, about one-half of whom are admitted to 
the inner fellowship of the churches. 

There are now engaged in this work 19,900 white missionaries 
and nearly 100,000 natives are employed in all capacities as 
assistants. This is a mighty army and it is doubtful if the 
world ever saw so many devoted souls enlisted in a task requiring 
an equal amount of unselfish consecration. They have established 
41,600 stations and places of work, teach 1,300,000 pupils in their 
schools, care for multitudes in their hospitals, run printing presses, 
translate books, preach to millions, and in their multifarious 
work do all things for all men. 

The total income for this stupenduous task was last year $29.,- 
700,000, of which nearly $5.000.000 was contributed on the field. 
When a comparison is made between the income of these mission 
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Christians and that of ours at home it will be seen that their 
liberality makes ours look beggarly. 

America sends 6,600 missioners and gives $10,000,000 to the 
Great Britain sends 8,300 to the field and gives $9,265,- 
000. Continental Europe sends 2,300 and gives $1,650,000. Amer 
ica is more prolific in money and Britain in men. Britain gave a 
few thousands last vear less than the year before but sent thirty 
per cent more men. America contributed $600,000 of the total 
increase of three-quarters of a million in income and increased 
her year’s quota of new workers by 15 per cent. 

The following table shows the contributions of the great Christ 
ian bodies of the United States and Canada: 


cause. 


M. E. (North)...... $2,487,000 Bap. (South) 435,000 
Presby. (North) 1,643,000 Disciples of Christ 413,000 
Congregationalist 1,102,000 Presby. (South) 364,000 


Bap. (North).... 1,050,000 M. E. (Canadian) 321,000 


Episcopalian 781,000 Christ. & Miss. Alli 
M. E. (South). 540,000 ance , ee 258,000 
United Presby....... 484,000 Presby. (Canadian) 234,000 


The great British Societies contributed as follows: 


Church Missionary Society $2,175,000 
1,745,000 
1,063,000 
1,044,000 
977.000 
478,000 
470.000 


United Free Church of Scotland 
London Missionary Society... 
Chinese Inland Mission... . 
Baptist Society 


The contribution of the great religious bodies of America and 


Great Britain were as follows: 
Methodist ......... $5,629,000 Baptist ..... 2,582,000 
Presbyterian ....... 4,950,000 
Episcopal 4,523,000 Congregationalist 2,079,000 


The missionary host is distributed as follows: 


Eee ee. Mohammedan Lands 1,450 
Africa .. .. 4,800 Japan and Korea 1,350 
All Americas . .. 2,950 Oceania .... Kicite . 600 
a  repeerere . 2,750 PE wabechinsnsh ane 300 


Each minister at home would have 600 souls to his care were 
parishes made so none overlapped. On the foreign field there 
are 600,000 to every white missionary. Twenty thousand is a 
great host of workers but 1,200,000,000 is a multitude like unto the 
sands of the sea for numbers. This is the most far reaching 
enterprise in an epoch that will be known by its world-movements. 
The harvest is ready; the sicklers are few. 


“We’re Coming Up To Pittsburg.” 
BY L. 0. THOMPSON. 
We’re coming up to Pittsburg a great and mighty throng; 


We’re coming up united a hundred thousand strong. 


We’re coming up from Nashville, from Cincinnati, too; 
From Lexington, St. Louis, from Chicago not a few. 


Take down that ugly scare-crow and let this clamor cease; 
We're coming up to Pittsburg and coming up in peace. 


We’re coming up to Pittsburg this our centennial year. 
We’re coming up united, “All hail and do not fear.” 


We want to hear our Willett, our Lord and Garrison. 
Dan Somer, Bell, Dowling and Rowe, (all we still are one.) 


Take down that ugly scare-crow and bid this wrangling cease; 
We’re coming up to Pittsburg and coming up in peace. 


We're coming up to Pittsburg, from the islands of the sea. 
We are a mighty people and have a mighty plea. 


We're coming up in triumph, with songs of victory; 
To pay a fitting tribute to the ones that set us free. 


Take down that ugly secare-crow, and bid the clamor cease; 
We’re coming up to Pittsburg and coming up in peace. 


We’re coming up to Pittsburg, and spread a merry feast; 
We’re coming up united and in the name of Christ. 


Our plea is Christian union, thus let it ever be; 
We’ve broke the bands that bound us and are a people free. 


Take down that ugly scare-crow and bid this clamor cease; 
We're coming up to Pittsburg and coming up in peace. 
Londonville, O. 











The biggest question the soul asks is probably that concerning 


the relation of God the Creator to the evil of his universe. Given 
a good God, how shall we justify him for making a world with 
How can we defend him in the presence 


We are not responsible 


any evil in it at all? 
of suffering and injustice and death? 
for being here. We cannot save ourselves from the pain of living. 
Some may be able to add up the joys of life in one column and 
the griefs and pains of life in another and prove that there is more 
joy in living than grief—and thus justify God. 

But not all of us can reckon in this mathematical way with 
our experience. And besides, if we could, who would dare to say 
that in the cases of some the balance would not be on the other 
side? And if there be so much as one soul whom God has made 
and whose lot brings more loss than gain, then what of the justice 
of God? 

The problem gets especial point in the searching crises of personal 
experience, as when a dear one on whom we leaned falls on death, 
or a little child, the knotting place of all our hopes, is taken 
away, or a business project fails, carrying our all with it—then 
the heart asks, Why? and often cannot find an answer. 

A great cateclysm of nature involving in its ruin the lives of 
thousands of our fellows starts the question in the universal soul. 
Certainly such an event as the Sicilian earthquake cannot be 
traced to human responsibility in any way. Much injustice and 
suffering man could avoid if he were more thoughtful and tem- 
perate and just. But Jesus himself taught us to look elsewhere 
than in the character of the individual for the causes of certain 
large classes of woe and pain. “Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents, that he was born blind”—he answered his disciples 
who after the philosophy of their time and their sacred book 
traced misfortune to some sin. “Think you that they upon whom 
the tower in Siloam fell were sinners above all that dwelt at 
Jerusalem? I tell you nay.” Thus he answered the question of 
the relation of sin and suffering. 

Who will say that the dwellers in Sicily were sinners above the 
dwellers in Caleutta or Chicago? Evidently no such naive explan- 
ation is possible. The good are not always protected from suffer- 
ing; the bad do not always receive in material physical misfor 
tune the just penalties of their sin. We must search elsewhere 
if we shall have our problem solved. 

Certain old Greek philosophers had an interesting way of getting 
out of the problem. They said the man of self-control would not 
allow himself to suffer. He would live above the vicissitudes of 
circumstance and find his satisfactions in philosophie contempla- 
tion. He would be neither glad nor sad, but wise. Good fortune 
or ill, he would take it all in the day’s work and let it go at that. 
He would find neither pleasure nor pain in the senses, but in the 
mind. Therefore his counsel was to steel the heart against both 
pleasure and pain. These men were the Stoics of that day, of 
whom Socrates, though not theoratically one of them, was in his 
practice a splendid illustration. 

The superiority of Jesus, our Master, to the sages who preceeded 


him is disclosed in his attitude toward pain. He was keenly alive 


to it. He is the man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Match 
Jesus’ death with Socrates’. The one sitting in cool, balanced 


reflection and discoursing philosophically on the soul’s immortality; 
the other sweating drops of blood in the garden and falling help 


he weight of the eross! 


less under t There was an exquisiteness 


about Jesus’ suffering. His face was more marred than any man’s 
His fine nature lent itself to a pain more keen than a common 
soul could have felt. Truly in him the old philosophy of Job’s 
comforters and the Stoics finds its absolute denial. 

No doubt it is a hard question we have asked our hearts. Has it 


ever occurred to us, however, that it is a fictitious problem, a 
made-up question that theologians have perplexed their heads with 
and suffering hearts have been broken over? This is an abrupt 
thing to suggest, perhaps. But it seems to us that there is a point 
of view which, if we are able to take it, will cause such problems 
to fade out They may not be solved but they will be dissolved. 


There are two or three truths we must bear in mind. truths we 
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The Good God and a Sad World 











have so recently learned that the full force of their bearing has not 
yet been felt in our vital experience. 

The first of these truths is that the world in which we live is 
an unfinished world. The conception of the world as having been 
created in six days by a God who thereupon departed into a long 
Sabbath’s rest has such a hold upon our imagination that until 
we consciously shake it off and substitute for it Jesus’ conception 
our hearts will be caused no end of trouble. Jesus said, God is 
still working as I am working. The whole world, says Paul, 
groans and travails together in the birth pangs of the sons of God 
The world has not been made yet. 
God has not retired from it to rest, 
It has imperfec- 
Natural 


and the ideal social order. 
It is in process even now. 
but is in the midst of it to finish and perfect it. 
tions in it—moral imperfections, physical imperfections. 
processes and forces and provisions from primeval and primitive 
aeons lap over into the present. Wicked men with volcanic pas- 
sions are no more truly a survival of a prior stage of development 
than are uncontrolled physical forces which break through the 
crust of the earth and wreak havoc upon the children of men. 

If we are convinced that the world is a growing, unfinished world 
and if we take this conviction seriously into our heart-life as well 
as our intellect, we shall find ourselves in possession of a principle 
by which our experience can be interpreted without danger of 
falling into the pocket of traditional theodicy. If once we think 
of God as really in his world, in every point of it, and as actually 
working all the time to finish and perfect it, we shall have a start- 
ing point at least for a simpler interpretation of pain than we 
ean have on the traditional premises. 

A further consideration for our hearts is that the world’s end and 
character are not fatally determined but remain to be detined by 
God and man working and thinking together. This idea, at its 
first suggestion, may shock our feelings and seem to uproot the 
motives for conduct. But the longer it is dwelt on the more 
stimulating it becomes to believe that our conception of the world 
and our conduct in the world are real factors in defining what 
kind of a world it shall be. The faith that this is so lays upon 
us men a responsibility which we cannot feel if we assume, as 
many do, that things are coming out all right anyhow. The truth 
is that things are not coming out alright anyhow. They are com- 
ing out all right if you and I do our duty, if we have wide vision 
Man shares in the creating 
That this 
glorious fact should be true involves defect in the work. There 
There will be misfits because of man’s clumsiness. 


and firm purpose and make sacrifices. 
as well as the creation. He is co-worker with God. 


will be flaws. 
There will, therefore, be pain. 

But such reflections as these do not quite give our hearts courage 
to suffer in hope. Where is the guarantee of the worth of such a 
world? An unfinished world, an unfated world, and therefore a 
suffering world—how may we be assured that it will be worth the 
suffering? It is a vast price to pay! The age long heart-ache of 
man, the wars and bloodshed, the accidents, the hates, the injustice, 
the crying of women, the bruising of little children, the perennial 
death with its groans and its tears and its silence—who knows 
that the world will be worth this sadness when it is finished? 

God knows! And he certifies his knowledge to suffering men 
by suffering with them! He sits not off serenely on a throne re- 
moved from us while hosts of angels burn incense to him and chant 
his glory. He is a dust-covered God, a working God, a burden- 
bearing God—aye, a heart-broken God. In the struggle of men, 
his sons, he struggles more than they. In the sorrows of women, 
his daughters, he suffers more than they. In the earthquake 
God loses with men, and more than men. 

If it pays the great God, whose anguish in creating the world 
must be infinitely deeper than man’s, to bear his suffering for the, 
sake of perfecting the world, then we men have here our guarantee 
that all the anguish of our human life will work out for us an 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

This is the glory of Jesus, that he disclosed the heart of God to 
us—a heart of love, of pity, a heart bleeding from the foundation of 


the world. 
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Paragraphic Editorials 


Professor T. M. Iden, of Emporia Kan., 
has long been the leader and teacher of a 
club of young men, called the “Upper 
It was organized first in Butler College, dur- 


toom.” 


ing his professorship there, and has grown 


during his stay in Emporia, until it now 
numbers not only the local membership of 
about 500, but a world constituency which 
is devoted and loyal to the interests of the 
“Upper Room.” 


structure 


Indeed it is now proposed to 
for the accommodation of 
Iden 


close of the 


erect a 
this large class. Professor sends out 
letter at the 


and no one who receives this message, which 


an annual year, 


for the present year covers twenty-six 
printed pages, can fail to feel the uplifting 
power of the words of this consecrated man, 
both and father to 


young men, now, many of them approaching 


who is brother these 


maturity of life and living wherever ener- 
and 


way throughout the world. 


successful their 


We know of no 


Americans find 


ve 4 
getic 


nobler work than this which Professor Iden 


is accomplishing through the ministry of tne 


“Upper Room.” 


We are 
tue in restraining our editorial impulses to 
write a bit on the theme of believing any- 
thing you like so long as you do not say 
anything to anybody about it. This, we un- 
derstand, is the twaddling philosophy that 


perhaps overconscious of our vir 


has been conjured up from the hard-pressed 
brain of a certain editor to make an appear- 
ance of justifying his employer’s recent wan- 
ton invasion of the liberty that Christ has 
given us. If the brethren knew how strong 
our desire is to “say something” they would 
canonize us as editorial saints we are sure. 
started to take the 
Missionary collection and while we are help- 
ing to pass the sacred plate it is our earnest 
prayer that we may not be compelled to stop 
half way down the attend to the 
brother who, after an absence of over ten 
years has come to church today to make a 
disturbance. Nevertheless, if we restrain our 
own utterance we feel like giving the state- 
ment of Dr. J. H. Garrison to our readers. 
It has the value of being both pointed and 
harmless, and if we quote it instead of say- 
ing something ourselves we are being per- 
fectly consistent, are we not? in our deter- 
mination to give our Cincinnati brother the 
last word in the controversy. Certainly the 
sullen mutterings of the man in the back 
pew will not call for any further attention 


gut we have Foreign 


aisle to 


from those who are taking and making the 
Missionary offering. 

Here is what we found in the 
Evangelist of last week. 

“It will not do to say that a 
titled to liberty of opinion, but he must 
keep his opinions to himself, for that would 
often be a great wrong to the public. We 
must have liberty of speech, as well as of 
thought, but liberty of speech must be held 
and exercised subject to unity in faith and 
charity in all things. In other words, lib- 
erty is not to be made a cloak for produc 
That would be to violate the 
law of unity, and the law of love. It would 
be a poor sort of liberty that only allowed 
a man to think but 
the results of 


Christian 


man is en 


ing schism. 


never tell his brethren 
his thinking. There are at 
least two good reasons why he should declare 
his conelusion on any subject of importance. 
The first is, if his opinion is right, others 
ought to have the benefit of it. The second 
is, if it is wrong, he is entitled to have it 
corrected by others; and in either case it is 
through the expression of opinions, 
when they differ, that truth is elicited. 


even 


That was a revealing moment in our min 
isterial fellowship in Chicago when after an 
absence of nearly three months Rev. C. G. 
Kindred come into the circle again, almost 
dead. He had be 
sulfered 


as one raised from the 
lieved the ailment 
fatal. One chance in a 
doctors had told him, for 
His brother ministers had 
pect the worst congregation 
agitated hearts had gathered—one hundred 


from which he 
hundred, 
him to 
been led to ex- 
with 


was some 


recover. 
and his 


and fifty of them—at the hour of his opera- 
tion to beseech God’s gracious guidance and 
merey. Mr. Kindred came back to his 
congregation two weeks ago and to the min- 
ister’s meeting last week. He told us of the 
hour before his operation in which he had 
been left utterly alone, at his own request, to 
face God. ‘The Bible was the pillow of his 
heart in that hour. The seventeenth 
chapter of John and the second epis- 
tle of Peter were especially precious. 
And heaven seemed near and the gate 
of it ajar. But God spared him to his fam- 
ily, his chureh and the city in which he 
counts for so much. Some had been talking 
about the sacrifices a Chicago pastor made. 
But Mr. Kindred said, “I make no sacri- 
fices by being in Chicago. To be loved by 
my people and by you is a boon so rich as 
to pass calculation.” 


Our Lord’s Prayer. For Unity 
By Vernon Stauffer 


Let us begin to say it with emphasis 
and without equivocation, no matter what 
rebukes it administers, no matter what tra- 
ditions it overturns, no matter what shib- 
boleths it repudiates, nor what creeds and 
party standards it flings into the dust: 
Jesus Christ meant a unity visible and in- 
visible, vital and external, organic and spir- 
itual, outward as well as inward. The world 
was to see it and to feel it and to be con- 
vinced by it. Because of it, where every 
other appeal failed, the unbelieving world 
was to respond to the challenge of Jesus: 
“Believe me that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me: or else believe me for the 
very work’s sake.” What else can his words 


mean: “That they may be perfected into 
one that the world may know that thou 
didst send me, and lovedst them, even as 


thou lovedst me”? All too long we have been 
making our apologies and drawing out our 
fine distinctions between “spiritual unity” 
and structural unity;” between “an invisible 
oneness” and “an incidental non-conformity.” 
The world mocks at apologies, and confesses 
itself hopelessly muddled over the fine dis- 
tinctions. With entire appropriateness did 
Dr. Goodchild represent ..at skeptical, scoff- 
ing world standing, listening to our vocifer- 
ous aftirmations that we are not divided, and 
answering with Emerson: “What you do 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you 
say?” 

Are the words with which Principal Fair- 
bairn closed his maghificent volume on The 
Place of Christ in Modern Theology too hard 
for us to hear? 

“It were to affirm no paradox, but rather a 
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clearest historical 
proof [said he], were we to maintain that the 
higher the theory of the church the meaner 
the conception of God, or that the growth of 
high church doctrine is always coincident with 
the decay of the highest theistic belief. For 
infallible 
limited God, a God whose working men con- ' 
dition, they circumscribe, 
whose they regulate and distribute. 
Their limitations are imposed on him; his at- 
tributes are not transmuted into thei: 


position capable of the 


an absolute or church means a 


whose mercies 


orace 
grace 


ener- 
gies. They but repeat on a larger scale the 
-God belongs to tneir church 
.. For the 
worthily churches think of God, the 
more will they feel the fallibility of their 
popes and pastors; 


sin of Israel- 
rather than their church to God. . 


more 


the more they are pos- 
sessed with the faith of his sufficiency, the 
less will they build on the idea of their own; 
the more infinitely and 
seems, the less will they be able to claim 


good gracious he 
to be his sole and adequate representatives. 
The virtue of a church does not differ from 
the virtue of a man: all are but earthen 
they be that 


vessels, even though vessels 
bear the treasure of the Lord 

From this unworthy, ignoble love of church 
(I speak not of the body of the Lord) God 
To the 
passion of bringing a lost world to faith in 
Christ, God grant we may be as speedily and 
effectually committed! 

Of the bearing of this divine 
unity upon the important and inviting theme 
of the authority of Christ, all this I pass 
over in silence, that I may come to the plain 
and impressive implication of the passage 
with respect to the office of prayer in bring- 
consumation for which the 
We go wack again 
to that sacred presence-chamber. The heart 
of the great Master is burdened for the wel- 
fare of his kingdom after he shall have 
passed into the heavens. As nothing else, 
he fears the danger of schism. Above every- 
thing else, he desires that his church may 
be preserved in perfect unity. And what 
does he do? Does he talk with his disciples 
about it, earnestly admonishing them, laying 
down for them a programme, marking out 
for them a method? Nay, he meets the great 
subject with prayer! For him, our Lord and 
Master, this is the first thing, the most im- 
mediate duty, the most practical and effec- 
tive method by which to attain to the desired 
result. He has given us an example. Oh, 
for the fulness of faith, the completeness of 
devotion, to apprehend its tremendous im- 
port! Shall we say it today: 


grant we may be speedily delivered! 


prayer for 


ing about the 
Master himself prayed. 


Hushed be the 


schools, 


noise and the strife of the 


Volume and pamphlet, sermon and speech, 
The lips of the wise and the prattle of fools: 
Let the Son of man teach! 

Who has the key of the future but He? 
Who can unravel the knots of the skein? 
We have groaned and have travailed and 

sought to be free: 
We have travailed in vain! 
Bewildered, dejected, and prone to despair, 
To Him, as at first, do we turn and be- 
seech. 
Our ears are all open: “Give heed to our 
prayer! 
1” 


O Son of man, teach 


Ah, he will give heed soon enough when we 
are ready for the lesson. And has not the 
time now fully come for us to turn to him 
and let him show us the way to do the thing 
which we desire but know not how to bring 
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to pass? Despite all the methods we have 
tried—fraternal conferences, campaigns of 
anion evangelism, the federation of churches, 
the exchange of pulpits—none will deny 
that the movement toward unity still waits 
for the really powerful impulse that shall 
give it irresistible momentum and speedily 
carry it forward to a triumphant issue. In 
view of that which Jesus did in the upper 
room, it were well while for us to 
consider whether prayer, secret, individual, 


worth 


congregational, universal prayer, is not now 
church’s first great duty and resource. “In 
the last analysis the source of power of any 
spiritual movement is God, and the energies 
of God are released in answer to prayer.” 
wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of. If the whole church, 
feeling at least in small sense the 
necessity of unity as Christ felt it, should 
give itself to prayer, to prayer as a passion, 
as an entreaty, as the utter enguifment of 
the will in the great achievement, prayer 
that fulfils Coleridge’s conception: 


More things are 


some 


An affirmation and an act 
That bids eternal truth be fact! 


blessed results might 
Where is the ministry 


who shall say what 


not quickly follow? 


The Sin of the 


By Harry 


The sin of the heretic is nonconformity. 
What shall we say of the heresy-hunter? If 
nonconformity is a sin, then heresy-hunting, 
which is an effort to secure conformity of 
opinion, should be classed with the virtues. 
But if we concede the right of the individual 
to think, though his conclusions may not al- 
ways conform to accepted statements, then 
heresy-hunting must be placed under a dif- 
ferent category. 

The distinction between conservatism and 
heresy-hunting must be borne in mind. The 
former is the natural attitude of many minds 
towards change, and is of great value in 
society. The latter is an attack upon what 
is with other minds a natural attitude to- 
ward life, an attitude which also has its place 
in social progress. The peculiarity of the 
heresy-hunter is not that he holds certain 
views about religious teachings, but that he 
aggressively attacks those who hold different 
views. 

The heresy-hunter does not hesitate to de- 
story, so far as he can, the reputation of a 
brother preacher, who may, perchance, dif- 
fer from him on some of the teachings of 
the faith. The unbrotherliness of this pro- 
cedure has these pages, 
not many weeks since. It is a denial of the 
spirit of brotherliness, even between mem- 
bers of the same religious body. It is a sin 
against the nonconformity brother, but one 
which he can endure because of the vitality 
and strength of his faith. Nor will the truth 
for which he stands defeated by such 
treatment. Indeed, if it be the truth, it will 
grow the more rapidly. But the real suf- 
ferer from the attack is the church or 
lege with which the nonconforming brother is 
associated. This evil against the college or 
the church is accomplished by the working 
the law of The method is 
simple. Here is a picture which fairly de- 
scribes what has occurred in many churches 
within the last few years. 

One of the most promising young men of 
one of our colleges, upon his graduation, de- 
termines to continue his studies in a “de- 
nominational” seminary, or a great univer- 
sity. He wants to preach. But he wants his 
life to result in the greatest possible service 
to the cause of Christ. He accordingly re- 


been presented in 


be 


col 


of suggestion. 
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of prayer on this behalf magnified as it 
ought to be? Where are the strong cryings 
and tears? Where are the ceaseless suppli- 
cations and the blood-sweat intercessions? 
It is our shame that we are leaving to the 
last that which by divine precept and exam- 
ple ought to have come first. Brethren and 
fathers! The cause of Christian unity drags 
itself painfully forward today because the 
church is not possessed by the spirit of 
prayer on behalf of the great end! In the 
last analysis, Christian unity will come, as 
every work of God comes, not by might, nor 
by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord. To 
have the mind of Christ is to make the solu- 
tion of the problem immediately inevitable. 
Somehow, in some way, we must see to it 
that there is lifted upon the soul of every 
follower of Christ the vision of that scene 
in the upper room: the Master in the midst 
of his disciples, praying with impassioned 
yearning that all who believe in him may be 
one that the world may know that God 
sent him into the world and loves the world 
even as he is loved of God. Thrilled by 
that vision the church will enter upon a 
ministry of supplication and _ intercession 
because of which it shall see the travail of 
its soul, and be satisfied! 


Heresy-Hunter 
F. Burns 


sists the temptation to go to work at once, 
and spends three or four years in further 
study. Upon graduation from the University 
he is called to a prominent church. He sets 
about the work with enthusiasm, and with 
an earnest desire to render the largest ser- 
vice to his church and the community. He 
is aware that while he has at much effort 
acquainted himself with the results of the 
best scholarship of his day, that his business 
as a preacher is not to correct people’s 
scientific and philosophical views, but to 
strengthen their faith, and to build them up 
in the Christ-life. Because this young man 
has gone deep into the truths of the religious 
life, he is able to supply the spiritual hunger 
of his hearers. He brings forth from his 
treasure house “things both old and new.” 
Because he has come to understand the truth 
himself he does not always use the same 
words which his fathers in the ministry used, 
and perhaps does not always emphasize the 
same things which they emphasized. By 
many of his congregation, the freshness and 
vigor of his thought and style are especially 
enjoyed. The young man is attracting peo- 
ple who have not usually attended church. 
Audiences are increasing, the church is in 
every way taking on new life, and the dis- 
couraged officers begin to take heart again. 
The church is harmonious and happy. But 
one day a heresy-hunter strays into the fold. 
He inquires about the work of the new 
preacher and is surprised to find everyone 
so well pleased. Then he suggests to some of 
his acquaintances in the congregation that 
the young man is from a school where Higher 
Criticism is taught, and that the officers of 
the church should be on their guard, lest this 
young man be teaching heresy, and especially 
lest he “poison” the minds of the young. 
Our heresy-hunter may have held some 
large meetings and, in his way, accomplished 
a good work for the church. On this ac- 
count his suggestion has greater weight. 
Next Sunday morning this member who was 
before in sympathy with the preacher, sits in 
the pew suspecting the preacher of “Higher 
Criticism”—a something which he would hard- 
ly know how to define, but he knows it has 
a bad name. He is not in position to be 
helped by the preacher’s work. He will not 
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let the sermon get at him. He looks for the 
symptoms of heresy. He of course finds 
what he looks for, before many Sundays have 
passed. He tells others of his suspicion. 
Other heresy-hunters are busy with the 
church membership. Some of the people are 
reading a religious journal which devotes 
columns each week to attacks upon Higher 
Criticism and heretics. The young preacher, 
it is found, is friendly toward some of these 
heretics. He feels the estrangement of these 
members of his flock, but does not know the 
cause. If he knew, he could not take these 
people through all the study necessary to 
settle the questions that have been raised. 
The suspicious members talk together. The 
preacher is conscious of tne lack of harmony. 
He tries harder than ever to make the work 
go, but can not undo what has been done 
by the heresy-hunter. The tares have been 
sown, and now can not be rooted up without 
destroying much of the wheat. He could en- 
dure to be misunderstood, and the unbrother- 
liness of the preacher who caused the troub- 
le; but he can not endure to see the work 
of the church suffer. He feels that the only 
way to restore harmony is for him to resign. 
This he does, at the expense of his reputa- 
tion. But the church suffers under short pas- 
torates. Who is at fault? Who is the sin- 
ner? The sin of the heresy-hunter is not 
alone against the brother preacher, whose rep- 
utation is injured, whose work is hindered, 
but it is against the church. The church is 
the greater sufferer. Many changes in pas- 
torates can be traced to the heresy-hunter’s 
door, whose interest in his peculiar point of 
view is greater than his interest in the 
church. The sin of the heresy-hunter, then, 
is not only unbrotherliness, but disloyalty to 
the church and a dishonor to Christ. 


A Plea for the Christian Life 


(From Prof. T. M. Iden’s “Upper Room” 
Letter.) 


Christianity does not stop with justice, it 
requires mercy. It says: “Do more, go 
farther than mere fairness demands, farther 
than the moral law requires.” It calls for 
something more than fair play and the 
square deal. It goes two miles when the law 
requires but one. It gives the cloak also 
when judgment for the coat only is ren- 
dered. It does more than seek to restore, it 
makes amends. It loves its enemies and 
returns good for evil. It gives prayer for 
hatred, and forgiveness for malice and 
cruelty. It does not ask, “Will it pay to 
be good? How much will you give me to 
do right?” It does not say, “I will do as 
much for you as you will do for me, love 
you as long as you will return my affection.” 
It does not have the commercial, bargaining 
spirit. It bears the burdens of the weak. It 
reserves judgment of others, but examines 
itself. In lowliness of mind it “esteems 
others better than itself.” In honor it “pre- 
fers one another.” It serves, even to the 
extent of being “all things to all men in 
order that it may win some” to a better life. 
It denies itself for others’ sake. It refrains 
from meat if the eating of it cause a brother 
to stumbie. It lends a hand. It helps. It 
does everything through love. Is Christianity 
a rare thing in the world? You must answer 
that question for yourself. I hope it is not. 
A question more to the point is: “Am I 
myself a living manifestation of its spirit?” 


The little plant has grown in 100 years 
to be a great tree. India, China, Japan, 
Africa and the Islands of the Sea are seek- 
ing shelter in its branches, and they wil) 
not be denied. 

A. F. Sanderson. 

Houston, Texas. 
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Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac 
By Rev. David Smith, Author of “In the 
Days of His Flesh.” 


Whatever difficulties it may present, the 
story is sublime. The heroism and pathos 
of it send a thrill through one’s heart, and 
the man who scoffs at it may have a critical 
intellect, but he has also a prosaic mind; 
and he has certainly not a judicial intellect, 
for he circumscribes the area and excludes 
facts which are essential to a just verdict. 
He forgets that the incident occurred neariy 
4,000 years ago. Of course, we stumble at 
the story. It was, according to our notions, 
a monstrous thing that Abraham attempted. 
And the main difficulty is that the Lord 
commanded it. Nowadays, if a man vound 
his son and lifted a knife to slay him, he 
would be arrested as a murderous criminal; 
and, if he pleaded that he had done it at 
the command of God, he would be accounted 
a lunatic. Yet this is precisely what Abra- 
ham did. The difficulty aisappears if we 
grasp the principle of the progressiveness of 
Revelation. This is an essential factor in 
the case, and it is unjudicial to leave it out. 
Abraham lived at the very dawn of Revela- 
tion, and many things were then believed 
and practised which are now shocking to the 
moral sense developed vy centuries of divine 
discipline. Human sacrifice was a religious 
institution, and it persisted long; it was 
hardiy eradicated from the Roman Empire. 
His first-born son was a man’s most precious 
possession, and was accounted the most ac- 
ceptable sacrifice he could offer to his God. 
It was nothing unusual, nothing avhorrent 
to the moral sense of his generation, that 
Abraham did when he beund Isaac and laid 
him on the altar. And what suggesteu the 
sacrifice? It may be said that the Lord com- 
manded it; but then the Lord does not speak, 
nor did He speak then, by a voice from 
He speaks to men through tueir 
experience. And it was through his experi- 
ence that He spoke to Abraham. After the 
birtn of Isaac Abraham had, in deference to 
Sarah and in the interests of domestic peace, 
perpetuated a cruel wrong, not merely re- 
moving Hagar and Ishmael from his tent, 
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but turning them adrift, like wandered 
beasts, to perish in the desert. When he had 
watched them wandering away and disap- 
pearing over the horizon, he would heave a 
sigh of relief. It had been a painful business, 
but it was ended, and he had seen the last 
of it. And, indeed, he never saw the wan- 
derers again, but his sin haunted nim like 
a malignant ghost; and now, when Isaac 
is some six years of age, as we gather, his 
remorse becomes intolerable and demands 
expiation. Abraham had expelled Ishmael to 
make room for Isaac, and now there is no 
fitting atonement but the sacrifice of Isaac. 
It is thus that men are ever haunted by 
their sin. The prize which they have sinned 
to gain becomes a thing accursed, and they 
would gladly surrender it to get back the 
peace which they have forfeited. This is 
the pathos of the story. It shows us a man 
haunted by his sin and endeavoring to shake 
it off, to cut, as it were, the poison out of his 
flesh at the cost of sore and cruel anguish. 
It was a brave sacrifice. The promise hung 
on Isaac, and his death was, according to 
all human reckoning, the forfeiture of the 
splendid future whereof God had spoken. 
Yet Abraham would put himself right with 
God at all costs, even a cost uke that; and 
he clung, with a grand defiance of reason, 
to the faith that God would find a way of 
fulfilling His promise (cf. Heb. xi. 17-19). 
The incident taught him two truths which 
constituted a far advance in the progress of 
Revelation: (1) He learnea that the Lord did 
not desire human sacrifices—the truth which 
the Prophet Micah proclaimed with indignant 
emphasis in after days (vi. 7-8). (2) He 
learned the true and onty expiation. he 
would have atoned for his cruelty to Ishmael 
by slaying Isaac, but this would have been 
simply a second wrong and a further mutila- 
tion of his life. The only possible atonement 
was not the death of Isaac, but the service 
of his consecrated life: This is Sacrifice— 
not death but consecration, the taking of our 
broken lives to the altar and the glory of 
God. What the arrested sacrifice on Moriah 
suggested, the finished Sacrifice on Calvary 
proclaims. Christ has reckoned with the 
past, and He bids us leave it with Him and 
neither mourn over it or attempt vainly to 
undo it, but consecrate ourselves forthwith 
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to the service of God and live henceforward 
to his glory.—British Weekly. 


Book Review 

Acts, by George Holley Gilbert, New York. 
The Maemillan Co., 1908, pp. 262, $ .75 net. 

This is one of the first volumes of a new 
set of commentaries, called, “The Bible for 
Home and School,” edited by Shailer 
Mathews. Its appearance is timely, for the 
International Sunday-school Lessons for the 
entire year are found in the Books of Acts. 
Among the commentaries from which one 
has now to choose are the small and useful 
“Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges,” 
which however lacks up-to-dateness in a num- 
ber of respects, chiefly its use of the author- 
ized texts, and its conformity to a scheme of 
commentation now rather outgrown. The 
International Critical Commentary is for 
this generation the most complete and satis- 
factory, but its volume on Acts has not yet 
appeared. Then there is the “Expositor’s 
Bible,” which is by no means of uniform 
quality, and whose two volumes on the Book 
of Acts by Professor Stokes are hardly to 
be compared with the stronger books of the 
series. 

Professor Gilbert has put into remarkably 
small compass the essential features of the 
Book of Acts. In the introduction he dis- 
cusses the character of the work, the author 
and date of composition, and the historical 
value of the book, adding a list of the best 
works on the subject, and a table of approxi- 
mate dates for the apostolic age. The com- 
mentary is full enough to serve the purpose 
of any teacher or student, and it has the 
unusual merit of considering the more dif- 
ficult rather than the merely obvious fea- 
tures of the text. Full justice is done to re- 
cent criticism of the Book of Acts, and the 
reasons for accepting the Lucan authorship 
and the general trustworthiness of the work 
as a background for. the Epistles of Paul are 
presented. Appendices upon such important 
topics as the Holy Spirit in Acts, Speaking 
with Tongues, the community of goods at 
Jerusalem, ete., are included at the end of 
the volume. 

On the whole, Professor Gilbert’s little 
commentary is the most serviceable work 
now available for the average student of 
the Book of Acts. 


A. McLean’s New Book Free 


Our proposal to give a copy of A. McLean’s new book on “Alexander 
Campbell as a Preacher” with each new subscription of $1.50 has 
proved so attractive that we have decided to continue it beyond 


the date (January 2), which we had set for its expiration. During 
January the offer will hold good. Ministers may have the paper 
(new subscription), and the book for $1.20. 








YOUR OWN PAPER FREE 


FOR A LITTLE WORK. 


Any minister (who is not in arrears to 
us) can have his subscription date set 
ahead one year by sending us 2 New 
Yearly Subscriptions with $3.00. This 
applies to ministers who are not now 
subscribers as well as to those who are. 











BALANCING THE BOOKS. 


Every good business man strives to have his accounts square 
by the end of the year. In doing so he should no more overlook 
his standing with the Lord than with the grocer or the landlord. 
Among the affairs of God’s Kingdom he should be equally care- 
ful to see that each has received its just consideration. What 
have you done for Ministerial Relief in the year 1908? What has 
your church done? 

For us it is not only the end of the year but the end of a hundred 
years. It is only for the last few of these that the work of Minis- 
terial Relief has been organized. There are a few churches of 
Christ that have faithfully made an offering to it every one of 
these years. The great majority have not yet given the work 
even one recognition. Are you willing to let the century close 
and the Centennial celebration be held with such an unequal 
record against your congregation? 

While we have been neglecting this holy work, one after another 
of those who should have been cheered and helped by its ministry 
have been called away from our ungrateful disregard. Let us 
praise God that many of them yet remain with us, and let us gladly 
make such an offering this year as will not only justify our 
affection and relieve their distress, but will be a worthy Centennial 
memorial of those to whom we can no longer minister in the 


flesh. 
- W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By George A. Campbell 


The City and the Country 
THE CITY 


The Correspondent :—‘“After my brief visit 
to your mighty metropolis I am back again 
to my quiet and restful country home. The 
Although I raised in 
be induced to take 
be that 


become 


change suits me. was 
the city I 


up my abode again there. It 


could not now 
may 
because I am growing old I have 
wedded to the accustomed and to the quiet; 
but I think the real reason is quite different 
and deeper. 

The city with its 
ceaseless noise and bustle, with its gigantic 
sky-serapers, with its superlative alertness 
and extreme inquietude in business, with 
its dress and pomp, overwhelms me with as- 


vast numbers, with its 


tonishment. 
I could be astonished and still enjoy it. 
But in looking closer to the life of the city 
I find myself greatly perplexed. There is 
dark mystery hanging over its throng cease- 
Their faces are 
strained. 


lessly moving to and fro. 
anxious faces. Their 
Where did they all come from? I 
have gathered to this seething center 
I suppose ten 


nerves are 
suppose 
they 
from every country and clime 
thousand mothers have wept over these who 


have broken the old home ties. ‘How do 
they all live?” has been asked countless 
times; but to me it is still unanswered. To 
me there is a mystery about every building 
and every face. There are the mansions of 


the rich, the clubs and many other exclusive 
places that I may not enter. But for that 
matter every place where breathing people 
live is fraught with the mystery of tragedy 
and comedy. 

Mystery and Injustice of the City. 

The friends in the country live in the open. 
We can somewhat measure their but 
in the city the people are protected from us 
by convention, and then their number 
great, that, do the best we may to explore, 
we are always entering the region of mys 
tery. Although I grant I am greedy to know 
the motives and movements of my kind, yes, 
I have a sort of a Sherlock Homes eager- 
ness to unravel human complications and 
perplexities; yet I could endure the mystery 
of the city. Again the injustice of the city 
is everywhere apparent. The palace and 
the ash barrel with an orphan boy in it; 
the ten-dollar meal with the rarest wine and 


souls; 


is so 


the dirty morsel snatched from a _ refuse 
can; the seal skins and the rummage-sale 


garment; the thousands made in an hour 
and the pittance only made in a year; the 
large profits of a few and the no profits of 


the many, these are contrasts the injustice of 


which are apparent to kindergarten stu- 
dents of economics and Christianity’s doc 
trine of brotherhood. The poor people sur- 


prise me with their patience. However, I 
could endure even the injustice of the city. 
It is the immorality of the teaming cen 
ters that most oppresses me. Life here is 
cheap. Physical life is eaten up by the 
mills of men that grind quick and merci- 
lessly; but the life of the soul seems cheaper. 
It is bartered away for death. In the seven 
thousand saloons in Chicago is written the 
text that wise men discovered to be true 
thousands of years before it was a text, ‘the 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” And if there 
be a text more terrible in its threatenings 
of awful punishment to the sinner it is writ- 
ten in the unnumbered brothels of the 
city. 

Do not misunderstand me. Distorting as 
the revolting sin of a great city is to me 
I could endure the sin, be it as loathsorhe 


as can be imagined. What then, you ask, is 
it about the city I could not endure? Per- 
haps you are saying, “If he could endure 
the noise, the business, the hurry, the in- 
justice and the sin he surely ought to en- 
dure anything. It is this that would drive 
me wild—my own helplessness. 

I could endure the noise and hurry—if | 
could calm it even a little. 

I could endure the injustice if by any judi 
cial or frantic procedure of my own I 
could in the least ease oppression’s hand. 

I could even be in the midst of sin all day 
and every day if I could replace profanity 
by reverence, drunkenness with sobriety or 
immorality with purity. 

But the irresponsiveness of the city would 


kill me. How long would John have cried 
in the desert without success? Unlike 
thousands of city workers Job was finally 


successful. I repeat I could not endure my 
own helplessness amidst the vast and erying 
need of the city. 

Hence I live and rest and enjoy and serve 
in my happy country neighborhood.” 


THE COUNTRY. 


It was my good fortune to grow up with 
the flowers, the weeds, the birds and the 
bumble bees of the country. With palpitat- 
have I many a time into 
after the cows at night. As 
“gap” in the old rail fence 
I learned the music of the insects and the 
bees. The fence corner in the “back-field” 
was my first pew and the whispering winds 
The motes in the air 
The humming-bird and 


ing heart gone 
“the backwoods” 


I watched the 


my first preacher. 
were fairy angels. 
the roses were messengers of the eternally 
good and the eternally beautiful. I did not 
go to “Sunday” School in my early days. 
How we cramp God! It is sinful to be ever 
confining Him by our creeds and terms and 
organizations. We attended the universe’s 
school with its flowers and birds and stars 
and plantings and harvests and brooks. Un- 
der the splendid hard maples, in the old barn, 
beside the creek with banks of meadows, 
among the kindly sheep, on some large boul- 
der we read the words of the God who made 


all things that are. 
A Ten Mile Walk in the Country. 

But I must check memory. Today 1 live 
in the city and like it right well; of course 
I must get a fresh breath of country once 
in a while to keep a proper proportion. To- 
day I have walked about ten miles in the 


country. Please notice that I walked and 
that by choice. I was offered a ride. Credit 


me with refusing. It was zero weather too. 
I wore a derby and no ear covering. The 
clear beautiful snow carpeted the earth. It 
was terribly quiet. Both men and mice kept 
to their shelter. The only sound, positively 
the only sound, that came to my ear for 
miles was the mournful singing of the tel- 
ephone wires. I never liked that sad 
sighing. I had gone almost three 
miles before I saw a living thing, and it was 
in an open country, then two crows flapped 
their wings. They were in no way inspiring. 
However, they gave some diversion to my 
thoughts. I wondered how they had sur- 
vived the day before when it was 26 below 
zero. I wished some naturalist was with me 
who could enlighten me. How often I wish 
some wise man near me to answer my per- 
plexities. Sometimes, however, wise men are 
disappointing. I still wonder what those 
crows did during that extremely cold weather 
and more what they thought. But I err, our 
Bible professor at Drake used to solemnly 


address us, “Animals do not think, with them 
instinct, not thougnt.” We were all 
satisfied. The were the only living 
things I saw in my walk save a rabbit, and 
a few people towards its end. The quiet of 
the place felt uncanny. I would have hailed 
with delight a Halsted Street car with its 
motley crowd. I almost imagined myself on 
some planet alone, cut off from all social con- 
course. On the white snow I saw muskrat 
tracks; but these were only suggestive of 
memories of things long since passed. 


Beside a Lonely Church. 

As I traveled my planet alone I passed a 
church which from its high place 
most lonely. A church unoccupied, to me, is 
always a place to avoid. Why is it? Per 
haps because it belongs to everybody and 
therefore to nobody. Perhaps because it 
scarcely expresses the life that is homelike 
and of the fire Perhaps because the 
church suggests the spirit world, ghost land. 
I do not know. However, all about this church 
was the neighborhood’s city of the dead. The 
loved ones from every home were there: and 
the snows were over them, The wires contin- 
ually sang their monotonous dirge and the 
sable crows flapped solemnly by. 

1 hastened not away from the cold white 
monuments, I paused to wonder if the dead, 
should they be like us, would prefer their 
graves in the country or in the city? Vain 
to thus wonder! The dead live in a city 
where is no loneliness and where there is no 
sin. 

[ passed from the quiet of the cemetery 
to the not less quiet of the road beyond. 

I come to my destination, a farm house. 
Here again I felt as if I were in a planet 
alone, almost alone. My friends to whom 
I came were of a foreign tongue. It would 
not have been better if they had been of for- 
eign souls, not interested in the things of 
my deepest thought and feeling. 


Country People Do Not Play Enough. 

I shall not attempt to answer “The cor- 
respondent.” I am simply trying to say 
that it is the lack of fellowship that keeps 
many from the country. Of course I know 
that my picture does the country an injus- 
tice; but having had just the above exper- 
ience I give it to set forth a very patent 
truth. 

My country friends, speaking now soberly, 
do not usually have fellowship sufficient for 
their own good. They do not play enough. 
City people usually take more _ recreation; 
and enjoy much more society. If they do 
their serious work well and if they are not 
overcome by the tragedies all about them 
they must. Country women age far too 
quickly. They need more opportunity and 
more time for the feminine foibles (Is there 
a better word?) than they and especially 
their husbands think necessary. 

My space is gone and lo, I have not 
touched on the more directly moral phases. 
But can I bring “The Correspondent” to 
time by unsettling his despair as to his in- 
fluence upon the city by asking one simple 
question :— 

Which is the harder headed, less subject 
to easy influence, the farmer or the average 
clerk or stenographer? I like the country 
and country people. 

Austin Sta., Chicago. 


it is 


crows 


looked 


side. 


“The self-made man,” remarked the ob 
server of men and things, “would give more 
general satisfaction, doubtless, if he tried him- 
self on a time or two before he was done.”— 
Detroit Journal. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN UNION 


Meaning of the Silence 

I wrote concerning Prof. J. W. McGarvey 
recently in these columns as follows: 

“Does he realize what a menace to free, 
scholarly inquiry, and what a gag to free 
speech among the Disciples, his department 
of Biblical Criticism has been for more than 
eighteen years, all because of the reign of 
fear established by the easy use of the word 
“infidel”? To which he replies as follows: 

“No, I don’t realize this. The 
class to whom he refers, though few 
in number, have made so much noise 
for more than eighteen years, that 
I thought maybe they had the cour- 
age of their convictions. If the most 
of them have been scared into pro- 
found silence, it would have been 
well had Bro. Gates followed their 
example. A man who can not defend 
his belief, had better keep. still 
about it. And if a man is so near 
being an infidel that to call him 
one will hurt him, silence is good 
policy. During all years | 
recollect no one who has called me 
an infidel, and I have not known the 
day when to call me one would have 
hurt me. A believer ought to be so 
well known as such, that the charge 
of infidelity would always prove a 
boomerang to the man who prefers 
it.” 

The foregoing quotation affords interesting 
subject matter for reflection. I will make 
the various sentences texts for a few ob- 
servations: 

1. Bro. McGarvey thinks it would have 
been well if I had kept silence with the 
rest of them. That may possibly be; it 
may be that I have not carefully counted 
the cost of taking issue with Lexington. I 
lay no claim to great courage or to great 
fitness to speak. Perhaps I am being led 
as a lamb to the slaughter. I do not mean 
to go to martyrdom for the cause of free 
faith and free speech if I can help it. But 
the opportunity was offered to speak some 
things uppermost in my heart, and I find 
that I have stumbled into saying some 
things a few of my brethren think ought 
to be said. I can only entreat that Lex- 
ington deal as gently and mercifully with 
me as my great temerity derserves. 

“It Might Have Been.” 

What a different history the department 
of Biblical Criticism might have made for 
the reading of posterity if it had been char- 
acterized during the last eighteen years by 
all the geniality of personal nature pos- 
sessed by its editor. If those myriads of 
pages sent forth to the brotherhood had 
borne the spirit of openness to new truth, 
faith in the equal sincerity and loyalty to 
the truth of other teachers and inquirers, 
and sympathy with the desire and effort 
of young men to find the truth, they would 
have been like leaves of healing for the 
brotherhood. But how does it stand after 
eighteen years of ceaseless writing? The 
new light and truth that have been fought 
have marched quietly and steadily on to 
victory in the brotherhood; suspicion and 
enmity have been created among those who 
ought to be brethren; and at the first 
hundred years of their history, the Disci- 
ples, largely as a consequence of the depart- 
ment of Biblical Criticism and the paper 
that has carried it, have been threatened by 
an open breach in their ranks. Good and 


these 


By Dr. Errett Gates 


earnest men who would not refuse to hazard 
their lives for Christ, been named as 
faithless to him and marked for avoidance. 
The aim of the department of Biblical 
Criticism was to prevent the spread of the 
new ideas; it has resulted in preventing the 
spread of good will and unity among breth- 
ren, and has actually propagated the ideas 
Such is the ill-fate that over- 
the 


have 


it proscribed. 


takes every effort to prevent progress 
and growth of the truth by appointing 


authoritative bounds beyond which it cannot 
pass. 
Why the Silence. 

But why this silence of our teachers and 
students? Because they have not had the 
courage of their Have they 
feared the superior insight and knowledge of 
Prof. McGarvey? Have they avoided match- 
ing swords with him because of his greater 
strength and skill? 

The most exasperating thing to Lexing- 
ton has been the way the “flocks of fledgling 
critics” have gone on believing their “infidel 
ideas,” and making converts to them, in spite 
of her knock-down-and-drag-out arguments 
against them. Lexington has so often in- 
quired: Why do they not turn and defend 
their teachings. The department of Biblical 
Criticism is open to them. Then she rea- 
soned: Silence is confession of guilt. 

No, that is not the correct explanation of 
the silence. Silence may be confession of guilt 
sometimes, but in this silence was 
confession of despair—the despair of Jesus 
when he was silent before the judgment seat 
of Caiaphas and of Pilate and the crowd 
that cried, “Crucify him!” “Crucify him!” 
He had no arguments to oppose to the 
settled convictions and the fixed determin- 
ations of his enemies to stop his teaching. 
He did not know—he was not skilled in the 
use of their arms. If they had been earnest, 
humble seekers after the truth, as he was, 
he could have responded to them. They 
were not seeking the truth, but his life; 
they took what they were seeking. 

Civilized and Uncivilized Warfare. 

Brother McGarvey, we have felt all along 
that you were not seeking the truth; you 
acted as if you had already found it and 
there was but one thing left for you to do, 
and that was to punish the holding and the 
utterance of opinions opposed to yours by 
all the implements of torture in your pos- 
session. We could not engage in intellectual 
combat with you because our consciences 
would not let us use your methods of war- 
fare. You know that civilization has out- 
lawed some ancient methods of carrying on 
war. Civilized nations no longer tolerate 
the maxim: “Everything is fair in war.” 
The conscience of the civilized world no 
longer sanctions the slaying of non-com- 
batants in the enemies’ territory. The mis- 
sionary societies and colleges are the non- 
combatants of the Disciples. They should 
not be made to suffer in a theological con- 
flict any more than the women and children 
in civil warfare. Where they are likely to 
be made to suffer by a conflict, it should 
not be started without long reflection and 
wide consultation with the brotherhood. The 
poisoning of wells and streams of water 
on which the enemy depends is no longer 
tolerated in conflict between civilized na- 
tions. The officers and members of churches, 
and the trustees and supporters of colleges, 
on whom pastors and teachers depend for 
support should not be poisoned against them 
in theological conflict. 


convictions ? 


case 


The teachers and preachers among the 
Disciples have kept silence, not because they 
did not have courage, the courage of their 
convictions, but because poorly clad wives 
and unfed little children did not have cour- 
officers and trustees of 
They would 


age; and because 
colleges did not have courage. 
have been very glad to risk their ideas in 
the conflict, but they did not think it fair 
to be asked to risk their homes, their work, 
and the vested interests of the brotherhood, 
along with their ideas. It was not fair to 
expect them to risk so much for difference 
of opinion; and it was not human to threaten 
so much. Why the silence? The methods 
of the contest were not fair.The use of asper- 
sion and innuendo are ruled out of discussion 
among brethren in most Christian circles. 
No self-respecting Christian man will enter 
into contest with a disputant who persist- 
ently twists disagreement with his opinions 
into disloyalty to Christ and infidelity. 

2. Prof. McGarvey says that during all 
these years no one has called him an infidel. 


He ought to be very grateful for the 
kindliness with which his brethren have 


treated him. But he ought also to do unto 

others as they have done to him. That 

would have been a square deal and a golden 

rule of action even in an editor. For an 

editor ought to be subject to the same prin- 

ciples of action as ordinary mortals. 
Boomerangs. 

Prof. McGarvey further says that “a be- 
liever ought to be so well known as such, 
that the charge of infidelity would always 
prove a boomerang to the man who prefers 
it.” 

This is a wise observation, and a correct 
representation of Prof. McGarvey’s own case. 
His arraignments of the faith of his brethren 
have proved to be boomerangs to him. If 
he had been the only one to suffer from the 
recoiling boomerangs, we could forget the 
sufferings of his victims and the wounds of 
the brethren. 

Let it be taken for granted that he in- 
tended to hunt only the immediate object 
of his attack. Is it not a rather complacent 
attitude for one man to take toward an- 
other man, to hold him responsible for be- 
ing hurt when he is shot at? Prof. McGar- 
vey’s attitude is precisely the attitude of a 
man who should take his rifle and point it 
at his neighbor saying, I want to see if you 
are completely covered with a steel armor. 
If you are protected with armor as you 
ought to be this bullet will not hurt you; 
but even if it does penetrate a soft spot in 
your armor and injure you, then you can 
get damages from me in the courts. 

What a delightful neighbor such a man 
would be! Any morning you came out of 
your house he would be likely to take a 
shot at you, and suavely say to you: Why 
dont’ you defend yourself? There are plenty 
of revolvers and the courts are open. Any 
man who can not defend himself had better 
stay in the house! 

How long would a community suffer such 
a man to run at large? Most men would 
feel that they had a right to be safe from 
assault in the public streets in time of peace. 
Yet it is possible for a single man to terror- 
ize a whole community of peaceable citizens. 
Not every man could or would do it. Not 
every one is so gifted. It requires a peculiar 
but not very enviable order of talent to do it. 

I trust that I do not overdraw the facts 
in the case when I say that Prof. McGarvey 

(Concluded on page 16.) 
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Sunday School Lesson 


By Herbert L. 


Peter and John at the Temple* 


The closing verses of the second chapter oi 
Acts form an interesting commentary upon 
the first Christian community. The belies 
ers in Jesus were a company more than three 
thousand in number. Organization was not 
thought of yet. The first passion of 
these followers of the Master was testimony 
to his name and to the wonders of his work. 
Signs were wrought by the apostles in dem 
onstration of the power of the new life which 
had come into the world. All the believers 
were united in spirit. So generous and 
universal was their sense of comradship that 
in recognition of the need in which many 
of their brethren stood they freely com 
mitted their possessions to a common fund, 
from which all might secure the needed help 
There communism in the technical 
sense of the word, for their fund was entirely 
voluntary. No obligation save that of broth 
erhod was laid upon them to contribute to 
this central treasury, but many of them gave 
conspicuously of their possessions, and some 
disposed of all they had in this good way. 
They met daily, having abandoned nearly all 
other than which centered 
in the name of Jesus. Their Christian recog- 
nition of one another, both in the ordinary 
meals and in the Lord’s Supper, which prob- 
ably was observed daily at first, made them 
of one heart and soul. It was a time of 
great gladness and power, and daily additions 
were received by the Christian community. 

Peter and John. 

Among those who were conspicuous in this 
work was the apostle Peter. The words of 
Jesus at the time of his great confession had 
designated him the spokesman of the 
movement. None of the disciples had any 
authority save as witnesses to the truth, and 
in this capacity Peter was always first and 
foremost, his temperament being admirably 
adapted to the work. With him, as an as 
sociate and prominent member of the group 
of twelve, was John; ana a third, James, his 
brother, had not yet witnessed to the faith 
by his early martyrdom. These three are 
the only members of the apostolic group 
whose names are mentioned in the book 
Acts, after the calling of the roll in chapter 
and it will be remembered that these 
were the three disciples whom Jesus ad 
mitted into most intimate companionship 
with himself, at least on three notable oc- 
casions. It is in connection with Peter and 
John that the present lesson is recorded. 


Jewish Christians. 

The first disciples were Jews. As yet no 
Gentiles had entered the community of be- 
lievers. Indeed, perhaps the thought of Gen- 
tile Christians had not yet occurred to the 
early Christians. Certainly on the day of 


as 
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interests those 


as 


of 


two; 


Pentecost when Peter quoted Joel to the 
effect that the Divine Spirit was to be 
“International Sunday-school Lesson for 


The lame man healed, 
Acts 3: 1-26, Golden Text. His name through 
faith in His name hath made this man 
strong whom ye see and know. Acts 3: 16. 
Memory verses, 9 and 10. 
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poured out on “all flesh,” naturally the apos 
tle and the prophet had in mind no others 
than the chosen people. as Jews they ob- 
served all the reguiar practices of their 
nation. They did not for a moment consider 
it necessary to off the observance of 
the ordinary feasts, fasts, sacrifices, and 
other ceremonies o. Judaism. They seem to 
have regarded Christianity as in no 
an attack on Judaism but only an extension 
of the privileges which they had hitherto 
enjoyed. Peter anu John, therfore, and prob 
ably other members of the group of disciples, 
went up to the temple from their homes in 
the city of Jerusalem at the appointed daily 
hour, 3:00 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Beggar at the Gate. 

At the door of the temple, that gate 
“Beautiful” which was probably situated at 
the entrance to the court of the women, they 
saw a man, one of the beggars accustomed 
to sit in the gates of the temple begging. 
In the East beggary is practiced so continu- 
ally that mendicants came to be among the 
recognized features of almost every public 


leave 


sense 


place. A lame man was there who demanded 
of these two Jews the customary trifling 


gratuity with which the passer-by salves his 
conscience at the importunity of a beggar. 
Where there is much poverty and the 
practice of beggary is tolerated so generally, 
it becomes the custom to give a trifling 
amount to almost every one who asks, and 
the refinements f civilization have subdivided 
the money of the East until one can seem 
to be fairly generous without actually giv- 
ing away more than he wishes to spare. This 
beggar became the object of earnest scrutiny 
by Peter. If he was to do him any good he 
wished it to be the greatest possible. The 
apostle demanded of the beggar his full at- 
tention. Fixing upon him his penetrating 
gaze, he said: “Look upon us.” Then while 
the beggar held them in absorbing regard, 
Peter said: “I have no gold to give you, but 
what is much better I bestow in the name 
of the Messiah of Nazareth: walk.” 
Then seizing him by the right hand, he lifted 
him to his feet, and the man, instantly aware 
of a new strength within him, leaped up and 
in the utter joy of the discovery walked and 
leaped about the court, lifting up his voi-e 
in praise to God. Such unwonted action on 
the part of a familiar figure like that of 
the beggar brought the crowd together in 
astonishment at what had taken place. 
Peter and the People. 

This was precisely the opportunity Peter 
and John wished. They withdrew to a place 
where greater space could be found. That 
was in Solomon’s porch, the great cloister 
on the east side of the temple aria, where 
Jesus sometimes taught. Here Peter ad- 
dressed himself to the interested multitude. 
It was no marvel that this man had been 
healed of his ailment. It was to be ex- 
pected since a Servant of God had recently 
lived among them. Jesus had been glorified 
in spite of the denial of him before Pilate 
when he might have been released if only 
they in mob violence had not demanded his 
death. Rather than have him saved they 
had chosen the murderer Barabbas, but this 


so 


Jesus 
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was a verdict which God had reversed. The 
Prince Life had been raised from the 
dead, and of this fact the apostles were 
witnesses. 


o! 





Peter’s Demand. 

By faith in his name this poor man had re- 
ceived soundness of limb; everything de- 
pended upon that faith. Had that man 
doubted or refused the profered aid, nothing 
could have been done for him. But all things 
were possible to him who believes. And now 
behold the result: the man is perfectly sound 
in the presence of all beholders. 

Then Peter turned at once to the need of 











the people themselves for repentance and 
amendment. They were guilty of the death 





of their Messiah, but in ignorance they had 
done it, led on by evil rulers. Yet their 
Scriptures were full of prophecies looking 
forward to this divine confirmation. Here, 
of course, Peter speaks with the freedom of 
one who is addressing an audience. The 
prophets had spoken of better times; few 
of them perhaps had spoken of the Messiah, 
yet this was the forward look of the Old 
Testament as a whole. If Peter seems to 
exaggerate the fact when he says that all 
the prophets had declared that Christ should 
suffer, he is justified by the tendency of the 
Old Testament. Then he came to the heart 
of his message: they must repent and turn 
to God that their sins might be removed 
and that the blessings so long promised of 
the Lord might arrive. Jesus had gone away, 
but he would soon return, and with him 
would come those times of beauty and of 
blessedness of which the prophets had spoken. 
The Return of Jesus. 
It is quite likely that Peter 
the good time to come with the return of 
Jesus for his personal ministry in the world. 
And whether he meant a visible return o 
that coming in the spirit which is the promise 
of the Lord himself and of the apostolie 
writers, is immaterial. The first preacher 
of the Gospel laid stress upon the return of 
Jesus. We cannot do better than to follow 
their example, understanding that return in 
its largest sense. It is still the message of 
the Gospel to insist, as did Peter, that the 
forward look of the Old Testament is towaré 
Christianity, and that in his coming, both 
in spirit and visibly, the world is healed oi 
its sin and of its diseases. Christianity i 
accomplishing today by the regular processes 
of its teaching and its employment of the 
healing powers of nature, those same won 
derful if not equally speedy cures wrought 
by the followers of Jesus in early days. But 
this is of small moment as compared with 
spiritual and moral healing. The man wh 
awakens from his life of sin to righteousness 
and begins the embodiment of the ideals ani 
passions of Jesus for holiness and purity it 
the most marvelous of miracles, and is the 
living personification of the divine power o 
the Man of Nazareth. 
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The stranger advanced toward the doot 
urs. O’Toole stood in the doorway with 5 
rough stick in her left hand and a frown ® 
her brow. 

“Good morning.” said the stranger pf 
litely. “I’m looking for Mr. O’Toole.” 

“So’m I.” said Mrs. O’Toole, shifting he 
club over to her other hand.—Everybody' 
Magazine. 
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TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 


By H. D. C. 


PART Il. SUNDAY 
LESSON VI. THE GRADED SCHOOL 
(CONTINUED). 


I. RESPONSIBILITY. The officers of 
the school are the representatives of the 
church. The proper administration of the 
school depends upon them. If any one of 
them fail, the efticiency of the school is, to 
that extent, lessened. The officer who is ir- 
regular in his attendance, who comes late, 
or who is listless in the performance of his 
duties, has no place in the modern Sunday 
School. He is filling the shoes of a better 
mn, and if he cannot mend his ways. he 
should resign. or if necessary, be asked to 
resign. 

Il. NUMBER. The number of officers 
will, of course, vary according to the size 
and need of the school. No offices should be 
be created for their own sake merely, nor 
for the otherwise laudable design of bring- 
ing so-and-so into the Sunday-school. Every 
office should stand for a specific and neces- 
sary duty. At the same time, there should 
be enough officers for the work so that no 
one shall be over-burdened. 


Ill. ELECTION. None of the officers of 


the school should be elected by popular vote. 
In some schools the Superintendent is ap- 


Maclachlan 
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which are both spiritual and temporal. On 
the one hand, however, they should be men 
of prayer and bible knowledge. On the other 
hand, they should “magnify their office,” giv- 
ing to it such study and attention as they 
give to their daily business. No officer can 
expect to “make good” who does not keep 
in touch with the latest developments in 
Sunday-school work. He should be a mem- 
ber of the Teacher Training Class. He should 
attend Sunday-school conventions and insti- 
tutes and read at least the best books that 
have to do with his work. Above all, he must 
be able and willing to give much thought 
(luring the week to the proper administration 
of his office. This is imperative. The failure of 
most Sunday-school workers lies right here. 

V. THE PASTOR. The Pastor bears the 
same relation to the school that he does to 
the church at large, namely, that of general 
oversight and spiritual watch-care. Unless 
under special circumstances he should not be 
superintendent, nor should he teach any of 
the classes. He should be free to go from 
class to class, keeping in touch with their 
work, and getting personally acquainted with 
every scholar in the school. Nothing can 
fill the place of this personal touch of the 
minister with the young people of his church. 
He should also know what is being taught 
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vals, and by frequent references from the 
pulpit, keep the work of the school con- 
stantly befoge the church. 

VI. SUPERINTENDENT. The Superin 
tendent is the administrative head of the 
school. He is responsible for its discipline 
and general efficiency. His specific duties 
are to open and close the school with ap- 
propriate exercises; supervise the work of 
each department, and when necessary, sug- 
gest changes in the teacuing methods; visit 
the classes regularly during the study-period; 
preside at all Board and Faculty meetings, 
and direct all the otcers to carry out his 
plans. Of all the officers he should be the 
best informed in Sunday-school work. He 
should attend every availabie Sunday-school 
convention and institute, and ‘keep in touch 
with the latest literature of his subject. The 
man who is too busy for these things, is too 
busy to be a Sunday-school Superintendent. 
Only the specially gifted Superintendent 
should give “talks” from the platform. The 
Assistant Superintendent should aid the Sup 
erintendent in his regular work, and fill his 
place in his absence. He should also have 
some specific duties to perform, which may be 
suggested by the requirements of every indi- 
vidual school. In some schools he is assigned 
the task of communicating with the teachers 
each week and securing substitutes for the 
absent ones. In no case should he be allowed 
to feel that his office is a synecure. 

VII. DEPARTMENTAL SUPERINTEN- 
DFNT. The duties of the Departmental Super- 
intendent in relation to his department are 





pointed by the church, and appoints all the 
other officers. It seems better, however, for 
the Official Board, or other governing body 
of the church, to appoint not only the Super- 
intendent, but the assistant Superintendent, 
Secretary and Treasurer, giving them ex- 
officio, a place on the Sunday-school Board, 
and for this latter board to appoint all the cyoh 
other officers of the school. 


IV. DUTIES IN GENERAL. Duties of 
officers are defined by their responsibilities, 


correct serious error 





Our Fellowships 
Topic, Jan. 20. Mt. 18:19; Rom. 1:8-12; 2 Tim. 2:11, 12; Ps. 133:1-3. 
Our fellowships are sources of 
Strength. 

We who have declaimed the sentiment, “Liberty and Union, One 
and Inseparable,” ought to have at least a partial understanding of 
the strength of political fellowship. We ought to be abie to read 
with sympathy the last paragraph of Mr. Lincoln’s first inaugural: 
“I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not 
break our bonds of affection. The mystic cords of memory, stretchi- 
ing from every battle-field and patriotic grave to every living heart 
and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
union when again touched, as they surely will be, by the better 
angels of our nature.” Great tasks have been accomplished by the 
reunited nation. Great tasks await the united church of God. if 
two or three can prevail in prayer, what will be the power of the 
united church on its knees asking for the triumph of the kingdom of 
justice and mercy? Evangelism, temperance, the care of the di 
pendent classes, prison reform, justice to the child, the redemption of 
cities from the spoilsman, religious education, all demand the united 
action of Christian people. In many churches some of these im- 
portant matters are never mentioned because the preachers have 
been trained in the art of theological warfare and not in the art of 
winning men to the love of God and of their fellowmen. The united 
church will be strong because it will put the emphasis where it be- 
longs. 

Mutual Benefits. 

Paul longed to be with the disciples at Rome that he might both 
confer and receive benefits. A great orator once said that he gave 
back to the people what he got from them as he looked into their 
faces. Great preachers owe as much to their hearers as the hearers 
‘owe to them. The time-server’s complaint that he is not appreciated 
is an announcement that he is not receiving the spiritual stimulus 
which contact with people gives to the true man. Those who serve 


by every teacher, and be brave enough to 
wherever he finds it. 
Some ministers conduct a Catechumens’ or 
Young Communicants’ Class, for the purpose 
of training young people for church member- 
ship. This should be in some way connected 
with the work of the school. 
is impossible, the pastor has golden 
opportunities for urging the young people to 
give themselves to Christ. 


will hold a children’s service at stated inter- (To be 


identical with those of the General Superin- 
tendent in relation to the school at large. 
In addition to these, however, he should be 
equipped to teach the lesson, and drill the 
whole on _ missions, 
temperance, bible work, ete. A knowledge of 
black-board work is here desirable. The suc- 
cess and esprit de corps of all the departments 
up to the senior, depend largely on this 


department as a 


Even where 


The wise pastor superintendent. 
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THE PRAYER MEETING 
Silas Jones 


best are blest beyond all others. But they must really serve. Sun- 


day exhaustion comes from running a treadmill as well as from 
expending spiritual energy. An organization is good if it is a chan- 
nel for the stream of human sympathy. For our own profit we must 
refuse to run church treadmills just to keep up appearances. There 
is too much joy to come from the best of life, too much growth for 
the one bestowing, for a sensible man to be satisfied with anything 
short of purest fellowship of giving and receiving. There is no sal- 
vation outside of fellowship. We smile at the presumptuous sectary 
who says there is no hope for people outside of his sheep-pen, but we 
dare not mock him who says we cannot be saved apart from the 
fellowship of those who love God and their brothers. Spiritual death 
is the portion of him who separates himself from his fellows. We 
live only as others live, by our strength. The misanthropist is dead. 
Frowning, sulky, sullen men and women are nigh to death. They 
are not entering joyously into the life of the world. They think of 
what the world owes them and not of what they owe the world and 
therefore they have not their hearts open for the world’s gifts. 
A Common Destiny. 

“If we died with him, we shall also live with him.” Like Peter, 
we would linger on the mount of transfiguration. The valleys below 
have difficulties we would shun. But the fact remains that the Lord 
lived in the valley and that he is still to be found there by those who 
do his will. Would we have fellowship with him? Then we must 
share his suffering. “Then to side with truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust.” Oh, we like to be in the big church whether it is 
true to the Master or not. We will wink at injustice in order to 
escape the discomfort of being in a minority. By entering into fel- 
lowship of unworthy men we choose their destiny for ourselves. 
“If we deny him, he will also deny us.” “Our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” “We shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is.” It is only as we do the work of God that 
we have fellowship with him and have a part in his life. We cannot 
live cowardly, cringing, selfish lives and at the same time enjoy the 
destiny of God’s elect. The joy of the new life in Christ is for his 
people in this world and in that which is to come. 
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Home and the 


Children 




















The Doll Family 


See the chubby little maiden, 
Lap so full and heavy-laden 
With her toys. 
Hear her laugh and hear her scold 
At her dollies, young and old, 
Girls and boys. 


Such a funny zig-zag row, 

Winding up with Jimmy Crow, 
Quite jet black. 

Some are minus arms and legs, 

Some have only wooden pegs 
And crooked back. 


But she makes them toe the mark, 
As old Noah in the ark, 
Two and two; 
They must walk beside each other, 
And not try to choose another, 
Nor say boo. 


Then she gives them sugar candy, 

Calls them cracker jack and dandy 
If they’re good. 

Next she takes them all to town, 

Gets them each a pretty gown, 
And a hood. 


When they got all they required, 
They came home so very tired 
From the store 
That they fell down in a heap— 
Dolls and mother 

On the floor! 
Sturgis, Mich. 


fast asleep, 


CANDID. 


When the minister, who was a bachelor, 
had been helped to Mrs. Porter’s biscuits 
for the third time, he looked across the table 
at Rhoda, staring at him with round, won- 
dering eyes. “I don’t often have such a good 
supper as this, my dear,” he said in his most 
propitiatory tone, and Rhoda dimpled. “We 
don’t always,” she said in her clear little 
voice. “I’m awful glad you came.” 

—Universalist Leader. 


What Happened to the Parlor 
Clock 


By Clara L. Brower. 

“Oh, dear,” said the Parlor Clock, “I am 
so tired of keeping up this endless ticking 
all the time. I don’t see the use of it.” 

“Well,” ticked the Kitchen Clock, “I get 
tired too and sometimes I am ready to stop, 
but some one winds me up and that puts 
new life into me and I go on.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” complained the 
Parlor Clock, “when I think I am going to 
get a little rest and quiet I have to go on. 
It isn’t half so nice as wnen I stood quietly 
on the shelf in the store and every one 
stopped and talked of how handsome | was.” 

“Ever so many do tha. now,” said the 
Kitchen Clock, “I hear them tell fine 
you are, and I sometimes wish I too were 
handsome but I was very much admired 
once when I was young,” and a faint sigh 
seemed to come from the old clock. 

“Well, you were never as handsome as me, 
that’s certain,” replied the Parlor Clock un- 
feelingly, “but still I’m tired. I don’t see 
how you have run all these years. It would 
not be so bad if I didn’t have to run nights 
What is the use of keeping at work 
when its dark and no one to see or hear. 
And during the day sometimes there will 
be hours when no one hears me strike my 
beautiful chime. I think it is a great waste. 
I am sure I shall wear out much sooner with 
this useless work.” . 

“That is true,” said the Kitchen Clock, 
“I don’t see the use of all this work at 
night and when I am alone, any more than 
you, but it seems to be what I was made 
for and so I shall keep on day and night as 
long as I am able.” 

“I have an idea,” said the Parlor Clock 
suddenly. “I am going to stop running when 
I am alone! Some one must end this useless 
effort and I will begin.” 

“Oh don’t, don’t” cried the Kitchen Clock, 
frightened at the thought. “I am sure no 
good will come of it. We must do our 


how 


too. 





The Children’s Pulpit 


RICHARD W. GENTRY, PREACHER. 


THE SNOWFLAKE 

A snowflake came tumbling down 
above, from nobody knows where, and after 
bobbing around on the ground as if it didn’t 
feel very much at home in its new big world 
finally sank down beside a plank in the 
walk and went sound asleep. The next morn- 
ing the sun came out warm and clear. A 
fairy ray stole shining down upon the snow- 
flake, and before it could rub its sleepy eyes 
and wake up, it was changed from a baby 
snowflake into a dancing drop of water. It 
ran around on the ground as restless as a 
small boy, and finally, looking up at the 
clouds, cried out, “Mama, Mama, what’ll I 
do next?” 

Then the little drop of water went running 
on down the valley and became a creek, which 
rippled and bubbled and ran in frolicsome 
curves with all the joy of youth But 


from 


finally this same creek grew into a great 
river, straight, steady, big and strong, which 
moved on to the sea. 

Every boy and girl was once a baby, as 
new and sleepy in this big world as a snow- 
flake. And these same boys and girls are 
now as restless as water drops, seeking what 
to do and where to go. Soon they will be 
young people, as full of life and joyous as 
the creek. But best of all, boys and girls 
will some day be men and women, big, streng 
and steady, helping to carry the burdens of 
others, as the rivers carry ships. So let us 
remember while we are boys and girls that 
this is what we are living for—to help others. 
Then some day the beautiful fairy, “Growth,” 
will say, “See, I have made rivers from water 
drops, and men and women from boys and 
girls:” 


duty whether anyone sees us or not.” 

“Yes,” continued the Parlor Clock firmly, 
“some one must begin a new period in the 
history of clocks. 1 will be the first one to 
set the example, all will soon follow,” and 
the onyx clock gave a joyful tick but the 
old clock struck the hour of seven with a 
melancholy sound for one usually so cheerful 
and urged its companion to go on in the 
good way it had followed for so many years. 

“It’s no use for you to talk, my mind is 
made up. I shall not waste my strength 
working when no one is about. I believe I 
will stop now, when I hear some one coming 
I'll begin again.” Then all was quiet in 
the room for a while though the Kitchen 
Clock ticked louder than ever, trying to make 
up for the silence of the Parlor Clock. 

“Mamma,” cried Fred, rushing in, “may | 
go round to Will’s and see his white mice 
before school ?” 

“Run and look at the clock, and if there 
is time you may,” answered his motner. 

“The guilty clock started and was ticking 
busily when Fred came into the room. “Oh, 
yes,” he shouted, “a whole half hour and 
it’s only a block and Tu go on to school 
with Will.” So away he ran and the Parlor 
Clock said complacently, “You I am 
right and how much pleasure I have given 
Fred. I am sure this will be a great success. 
You had better rest, too. Norah’s down 
cellar, she doesn’t pay any attention to you.” 

“But,” protested the Kitchen Clock, “you 
have made him late for school. I am fully 
twenty minutes ahead of you.” 

“You are such a croaker,” fretted tne proud 
Clock, “one cannot please everybody,” and 
then it was silent again. 

“Have you any errands this morning?” in- 
quired the master of the house to the mis- 
tress in the hall. 

“If you will you may go to the green- 
house and order a pot of hyacinths sent 
to poor Miss Marah. She is sick and lonely 
these days.” 

“I must not miss the ten o’clock train for 
I have an important engagement in tne city,” 
began the master, “but—yes,” looking at 
the Parlor Clock, “I have plenty of time.” 
And the gentleman went away to do the 
kindly deed. “I am afraid you have made 
trouble this time,” called the Kitchen Clock, 
“for you are way behind me now and I have 
heard it was very important to be at the 
train on time.” 

“Nonsense,” replied the Parlor Clock con- 
fidentially, “I rode on the cars wnen I came 
from the city and had to wait a long time 
for them. Anyway you forget that poor 
woman has some flowers she would not uave 
had if I had not given more time.” 

“Perhaps you are all right. I trust so,” 
said the honest friend hopefully. 

“Well, do rest yourself and see how nice 
it is,” urged the Parlor Clock. But the 
Kitchen Clock would not listen and ticked 
away steadily all day and tne hours wore 
away until evening when the family all 
gathered in the parlor. “Mamma,” said 
Fred, “will you please write an excuse for 
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The subject of boys is one that is inter- 
esting to all classes of people. Whether it 
be a day-school teacher, or whether it be a 
Sunday-school teacher, at home or on the 
street, the “Boy Problem” which Forbush 
handles scientifically, is always full of hu- 
The other day we determined 
and 


man interest. 
to go where the boy problem was acute 
watch a master in the art of handling 
at his daily task. We set out for 
Juvenile Court, which is held in the 
tention Home on Ewing street. 


boys 
the 
De- 





This building is located around the corner 


from Hull House. One goes down Hal- 
sted street past the Greek stores with the 


Greek signs advertising the wares of that 
section in the language of Xenophon. We 
shall hope that Xenophon and Demosthenes 


did not live in such abandon of filth as 
appears in the modern Athens of our 
commonwealth. Ewing street crosses Hal- 


sted and its small houses and dirty streets 
would attract attention to the student of 
social problems were these features not out- 
classed in interest by the Detention Home 
and the Juvenile Court. 

In Presence of Delinquent Boys. 

Once in the court-room we handed a pro- 
fessional card to an officer and were assigned 
a seat with the lawyers within the railing. 
In here was a chair which is reserved for 
“his reverence,” the Roman Catholic father, 
who is always there when any cases appear 
involving the disposition of homeless children. 
Lately a new chair has been added, and now 
Mr. Colby in the interests of the Federated 
Protestant church, watches out for the wel- 
fare of the Protestant children. 

As we took our seat, we looked out on a 
court-room filled with women and children, 
almost al] boys. One did not need to be told 
that he was in the presence of the delinquent 
boys of Chicago. The faces told the story. 
They ran in ages from six to sixteen, if one 
might make a guess. On this particular day, 
the attorney for the board of education was 
making a statement of the cases of delin- 
quency that had appeared in the school room 
and on the school grounds. In the course of 
that day, perhaps fifty boys against whom 
the school board had complaints, were gath- 
ered into court to have their cases investi- 
gated by the judge in charge. A German 
father is called into court and his young 
hopeful put on a chair where the judge might 
be able to see him. The German insisted 
that the boy was good at home but admitted 
that the boy made another boy, nicknamed 
“The Chinaman,” laugh at times, and that he 
had manufactured various paper missiles with 
which to bombard students who set a dan- 
gerous precedent of studying. He complained 
that the school teachers had not a severe 
discipline and explained his views in some 
such language as this: “Your honor, did 
you efer go to what’s you call’em, a sircuss ?” 
His honor smiled and admitted the gentle 
impeachment. “Did you see how when a 
hund, a dog I vas to say, do wrong, they 
wip ’im? In von veek, ven die dog do wrong 
some more, dey w’ip ’im again. Pretty soon, 
die dog vas good already, and he need not 
to be w’ipped some more. Dot vas die way 
to make good boys. Die lehrer, die teacher, 
I vas to say, should w’ip the boys. Den dey 
vould all be good already.” The judge ex- 


plained that the training of boys and dogs 
might be different and said he was going to 
give this particular boy the chance of the 
parental school where a different view of 

education prevailed from that of the zealous 
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German. The boy lacked but six months of 
fourteen and in the next six months he could 
under the law attend the parental school at 
St. Charles. He was ordered sent to St. 
Charles, as the judge said, to give him the 
last chance he would get for a proper view 
of life. 

The Boys’ Welfare at a Premium. 

Pretty soon an American woman, a widow, 
came into court with her boy who was a per 
sistent truant. She had placed him in the 
school of her faith, the Sacred Heart school 
let us say, but she complained that the Sis- 
ter took no interest in him and she had re 
moved him from this place to the public 
school. She claimed that she had to keep 
the boy out some to carry laundry while she 
turned it out. When the judge told her the 
boy must be sent to the parental school, she 
wept and asked who would carry her wash- 
ing when it was done. The judge asked if 
her only interest in the boy was to have 
laundry carried. Then he told her that the 
court was set to give the boys a chance and 
that adults would have to do the best they 
eould. The unitiated would probably have 

decided that case differently. The pity for a 
widow who had to wash for a living would 
probably induce a jury of ordinary citizens 
to rule in her favor and keep the boy out of 
school. The social expert, however, would 
place the interest of the child above that of 
the adult. He would say the child had a 
right to his education and his chance in 
life even at the expense of a widowed mother 
for only thus might we hope to avoid pro- 
ducing the criminal and the incompetent. 

On other days, larger juvenile questions 

than these must be settled. Boys some- 
times commit crimes against property. In a 
town where the juveniie court is not yet well 
known, a group of boys bought liquor from a 
saloon that sold it to them illegally. Under 
the spur of this liquor, they burglarized a 
gas meter in the back of a store, taking out 
the coins. The zealous prosecutor found the 
boys who had broken into the gas meter but 
was unable to secure any evidence against 
the saloonist, though it was offered by citi- 
zens. Only when threatened with newspaper 
notoriety would he consent to having these 
boys sent to a parental school rather than to 
a penal institution like the one at Pontiac. 
In Chicago, public sentiment gives the boys all 
the chance that can be given them. The 
theory of the police and officials of the city is 
that it is not necessary for society to get 
revenge, but only that boys shall be reclaimed 
from the error of their ways. 


Legal Formality Laid Aside. 

In the old days, boys were herded together 
with common criminals in the public jail. 
Here they were taught that they had done 
their crime clumsily and experts showed them 
how to do it without being caught. They 
were taught vices hitherto unknown to them. 
They found the idleness of the prison life 
not half so terrifying as they had fancied. 
In fact, in days gone by, the county jail was 
the most important school of crime in the 
entire community. 

Under the juvenile court act, the judge lays 
aside much of the formality of the law 
court. A lawyer of the older order appeared 
in the juvenile court while we were there 
and pleaded technicality. The judge insisted 
that the facts should be arrived at in spite 
of rules. The lawyer insisted. The shrewd 
judge allowed the constitutional privilege and 
then threw the lawyer into a legal predica- 
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THE REDEMPTIVE WORK OF THE JUVENILE COURT. 0. F. JORDAN VISITS THIS SPLENDID INSTITUTION, DESCRIBES 
HIS OBSERVATIONS AND ASKS A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


ment where he was glad to forego his privil 
ege and allowed the investigation to proceed 
unhampered by the technicalities of court 
procedure. The judge sometimes gives the 
boys fatherly talks. He exhorted one boy to 
go to the Catholic church every Sunday. He 
liberated another only on the promise that he 
would attend Sunday-school. More than once 
did he appeal to a boy to make his mother 
happy by good conduct. We opine that the 
judge gives more religious advice than any 
clergyman in the city. 

Another interesting feature of the court- 
room was the probation officers. There are 
men and who donate their 
part, or in full, to watching over wards of 
the court. A boy taken in petty crime is of- 
ten sent home but placed under the super 
vision of the probation officer. This officer 
investigates the condition of the home and 
every other element of his environment and 
does the work of god-father or god-mother to 
him. These servants of the court have no 
salary. Their services will come to be recog- 
nized in such a way that they will be paid. 
It is certainly as worthy a cause as the rais- 
ing of the salaries of our aldermen. 

Is the Judge a Rival of the Evangelist? 

Since we have gone home from the juvenile 
court, we can see that row of delinquent 
boys in our dreams. In our waking thoughts 
some mighty solemn questions have presented 
themselves. Is the church losing the last 
remnant of her once glorious calling? Once 
she did healing, but the doctor came and 
she lost that function. Once she furnished 
the courts of justice but now these pertain 
to the state. Once she had exclusive control 
of education. Now the state furnishes prim- 
ary schools that have driven the church out 
of that work. The church fell back on the 
church college but this is driven from the 
field by the state university. If there was 
any function that the church had always 
supposed was exclusive, it was the saving 
of souls. But here comes a juvenile court 
with a judge who pleads for the better 
life, and hopes to lead boys into it, not 
through ordinance or dogma but through new 
environment and through the discovery of a 
boy’s own soul and capacity. If the judge 
is now the rival of the evangelist and the 
pastor, of what more use are the ministers? 
Do they cumber the ground? 

But let us remember that even the judge 
must come from somewhere. Whence came 
his fraternity, his human feeling? From 
what source is his insight into the problems 
of souls? The judge himself is a Christian 
in ideals and perhaps a church-member as 
well. If Christianity cannot reach all the 
delinquents through her own machinery, it 
is her glory to create the men who shall 
do it in her behalf. If we truly long for 
the day when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea, we shall rejoice ever that Chris- 
tianity has become so full that it has over- 
flowed its containing vessel and is rapidly 
filling home and state as well. 


CHURCH NOTES 

Dr. Gates preached last Sunday at Morocco, 
Ind. 

Rev. G. W. Thomas has had four confes- 
sions at the West End Church in his meeting. 

Dr. Willett is making a trip East, visiting 
a number of important places. He will preach 
at Yale University on Sunday, January 24. 
On January 21, he will speak at a men’s ban- 

(Continued on Page 23.) 
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Voices from every quarter indicate 
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in the March Offering for Foreign Missions, March 7th. 
If you have not ordered March Offering supplies, please do so today. 


Since we began to support our own missionary in India we 
money for local work and done it 
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The March Offering—Centennial Echoes 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE CLOCK. 
(Continued from page 14.) 

* me?’ I was late this morning. Wik 
gone when I got to the house and I was more 
than fifteen minutes late. Our clock must be 
slow.” 

“Something 






had 






must be wrong with the 


clock,” said the master of the house, looking 
up from his paper, “I was late for the 


train and missed my appointment and fear 
I may lose the sale of that property. Why! 
its way behind time.” 

“Yes,” the mistress, “I found it 
this afternoon. It has run by fits and starts 
all day. I was late for my committee meet- 
ing and was so sorry!” 

“We will to take it back to reg- 
ulated,” said the master. “We cannot have 
such a time as this. We might better have 
no clock or bring the old Kitchen Clock into 
That faithful for a 


said out 


be 


have 


has been 














the parlor. 
dozen years.” 
Then the frightened 
and ticked very tell all 
about it, but no and the 
master opened the glass door and turned the 
hand around and the clock became ex- 
¢ited trying to explain how it was only rest- 
ing awhile that it struck seventeen all at 
one, but it only created a laugh. Next morn- 
ing it was taken down, packed in a box and 
mailed up tight, and away it went to the 


clock store. 


Clock 
and tried to 
understood 


Parlor grew 
fast 


one 


80 


“Good-bye,” said the Kitchen Clock, sadly, 
“I’m real sorry for you.” 

“Good-bye,” wailed the Parlor Clock. “If 
I come back I will never let you get ahead 
of me again, and I'll try to do my duty 
day and night, whether any one sees me or 
not.”—The Advance. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
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page 
has terrorized the entire company of teachers 
and college presidents among the Disciples 
for a decade or more except those who have 
been his theological pals. 

Perhaps Prof. McGarvey does not realize 
that his boomerangs have returned upon 
him. Perhaps he does not know what dread 
and amazement at himself he has produced 


in the brotherhood. He has moved in an 
admiring circle that has deceived him; a 
circle that has grown steadily smaller as 


the years have passed. It ought to have 
grown larger, and would have grown larger 
but for the method of his warfare upon his 
brethren. He could have propagated the 
same ideas and opposed the same teaching, 
and had been held in universal esteem, if he 
had only done it in a different spirit and 
with different methods. I know what I am 
talking about when I say that the rising 
generation of teachers and ministers among 
the Disciples hold him as the theological 


bete noire of the brotherhood. He need not 
deceive himself into thinking that “the class 
to whom I refer, is few in numbers.” They 
are a rapidly increasing company, and are 
making the future of the Disciples. 


It seems difficult for Prof McGarvey to 
see himself as others see him. His close 
friends and admirers have not been perfectly 
frank with him. If he stands in doubt of 
the injury he has done himself in the esteem 
of his own brethren, perhaps the contem- 
plation of the following words from an emi- 
nent preacher and writer among the Disci- 
ples, equal in age, and abilities, and aimost 
equal in fame, with Prof. McGarvey himself, 
will help to disillusion him. They are taken 
from a private letter of recent uate. 
illustration of 


“McGarvey is a_ brilliant 
Beecher’s ob- 


the truth of Henry Ward 
servations, that ‘old age generally cures men 
of all their weaknesses except egotism. This, 
instead of being abated with years, becomes 
more pronounced and prominent.’ The ex- 
emplification of this in McGarvey is pitiable.” 


This is just one of the ways his boomer- 
angs are returning to him. Are the achieve- 
ments (failures) of the Biblical Criticism de- 
partment worth what it is costing Prof. 
McGarvey, to say nothing of what it is 
costing the brotherhood in peace and good- 
will? It looks like the spending of money 
for that which is not bread. 
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Summary of Annual Meeting Reports 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 

Our annual meeting was held on New 
Year’s day. All reports showed a good year 
for the church in Fremont. Church treasurer 
reported about $2,150 raised for all purposes, 
and all debts paid and a smali balance on 
hand. The different departments had fine 
reports, and each a balance in treasury to 
begin with this year. We are hopeful for 
the future. I. H. Fuller. 


EMPORIA, KANSAS 

The annual report of the departments of 
the First Church in Emporia, Kansas, for 
1908, showed that 144 persons had been added 
to the church, of whom 140 united during 
the evangelistic meetings conducted by Dr. 
H. O. Breeden, in April, and the remaining 
40 at regular services. The minister made 
165 addresses, of which 19 were delivered 
outside of his own pulpit. There were five 
deaths in the church, and the minister con- 
ducted 49 funerals outside his membership. 
All the ten departments are in excellent con- 
dition, and indications point to the best work 
in the history of the church, in the year just 
begun. A total of more than seven thousand 
dollars ($7,000) was consecrated to the Lord, 
of which $4,300 was for the building fund, 
and nearly $500 was for missions. The min- 
ister, Willis A. Parker, is beginning his tenth 
year with this excellent church. , 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

The Third Church held its yearly meeting 
New Year’s night. Encouraging reports of 
the year’s work were read. During the year 
a C. W. B. M. and Training for Service class 
were organized. The former has grown from 
7 to 18 members. The latter numbers over 
9. Every offering of the Brotherhood was 
taken and apportionments reached. A thous- 
and dollar mortgage paid off and the first 
floor of a building (at a cost of $2,300) built 
and all provided for, save $1,000. The Bible 
School has grown from 70 to 212, and is 
crowding out the walls of our present build- 
ing. H. E. Stafford, Minister. 


KEOKUK, IOWA 

The report of the treasurer shows the 
church to have raised for all purposes $3,- 
251.01, with the following amounts by de- 
partments: C. W. B. M., $368.07; Ladies’ 
Aid, $271.63; King’s Daughters, $320.38; Sun- 
day School, $258.49; Y. P. S. C. E., $136.10; 
Junior Mission Band, $92.09, making a grand 
total of $4,697.67. The church is out of debt, 
with a balance of $139.46 in the treasury. 
The church gave $276.17 to missions. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Un January Ist G. A. Miller began his third 
year of labor with the Ninth Street Church. 
The members and friends of the church have 
shown the minister and his wife every kind- 
ness and have greatly aided in lightening the 
burdens of a great work. Progress has been 
made along all the lines of church activity. 
During these two years 166 persons have 
been received, into the fellowship of the 
chureh without any outside assistance in the 
pulpit work. There has been a net gain of 
100 to the congregation. Bible School has 
increased one-third. The church has paid 
$3,400 on building debt, $1,000 in repairs of 
building, $800 to missions. Every depart- 
ment is now in most prosperous condition, 
and is united and harmonious. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
The year 1908 was the best in the history 
of the First Church of Christ, and more 





money was raised for church purposes than 
any previous year. The reading of the an- 
nual reports of all departments of the church 
at the annual meeting Monday night showed 
this fact. New officers for the coming year 
were elected at Monday night’s meeting. 

Rev. George Darsie, the pastor, is in his 
fourth year as minister of the church. Dur- 
ing his ministry 529 new members were 
taken into the church. Reverend Darsie de- 
livered 270 sermons and addresses during the 
year and officiated at 21 weddings. 

The total sum raised in the church during 
1908 was $12,504.64. Of this amount the 
church proper raised $9,712.06 and the other 
organizations $2,792.58. Out of the total 
sum given by the church and allied organiza- 
tions $3,855.72 went to home and foreign mis- 
sions. In addition to this two members of 
the church gave $600 to support their own 
foreign missionary. 

The Sunday-school now has a total en- 
rollment of 1,050, with 140 on the cradle roll. 
The average attendance during 1908 was 640, 
the largest in the history of the school. Dur- 
ing the present year the school will make 
an effort to boost the enrollment to 1,900. 
The slogan adopted by the Sunday-school for 
this year is “1,900 in 1909.” 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

The annual meeting of The First Christian 
Church was a great success in every respect. 
Never in the history of the church was there 
as much unity and enthusiasm. Over 200 
members were present and everybody was re- 
joicing over the past year’s successes and 
were particularly happy. Through the able 
leadership of our beloved pastor, Brother Per- 
kins, the work of the past year has advanced 
steadily on every line and in every depart- 
ment. The church is unified and we are all 
one and of one mind. 

In the Treasurer’s report, $4,537.67 had been 
raised. All outstanding bills paid leaving a 
balance in the Treasury for the coming year. 
Every society reported showing gains and all 
having a cash balance on hand. Accessions 
to the church since Brother Perkins com- 
menced his work the Ist of last February, 
114. Seventy-three by Baptism. Net in- 
crease, ninety-eight. Sunday-school average 
for the year, 145, against 132 in 1907. En- 
deavor Society has 104 members. Largest in 
the three cities by far. All of these 104 at 
work. Our Sunday evening Endeavor meet- 
ings fill the annex of the church and meet- 
ings have the old time endeavor ring. G. W. 
Muckley will be with us Sunday evening to 
enlighten us on “Centennial Aims for Church 
Extension.” 

Another Training Class has been organized 
with a membership of about twenty-five. This 
class will be led by one of the elders, S. P. 
Willett. Total amount of money raised of 
all departments for missions, $826.41. Over 
100 subscriptions were cheerfully made for 
1909. Take it all in all it has been a great 
year for the Davenport Church. 

We were certainly very fortunate in secur- 


ing Brother Perkins as our pastor. He is a 
great leader. He is strong in every depart- 
ment of the work, E. R. Moore. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

The First Church, Springfield, Ill., reports 
108 additions during the year with total 
receipts of $8,834.50. The church’s con- 
tribution to missionary and benevolent pur- 
poses was $2,377.87. This is a splendid 
record for the historic church and reflects 
great credit in the pastor, F. W. Burnham. 

Mr. Burnham’s pastoral report shows a 
multitude of activities in which he has la- 
bored. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

O. W. Lawrence, of Decatur, Ill., reports 
his great church there as having 366 addi- 
tions in 1908—224 baptisms, net gain 306. 
Money raised in all departments $6200, for 
missions $875. Imposing as these figures are, 
we know that a much more significant ele- 
ment in the year’s ministry is the spiritual 
influence and uplift of the church through 
the gracious personalities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS. 

University Place Church of Champaign and 
Urbana, Ill., where Stephen E. Fisher min- 
isters, has the custom of an “Annual” on the 
afternoon and evening of New Year’s Day. 
This year the attendance was the best in 
the history of the special day, so also were 
the reports. The business session was held 
at 3:30 and reports and election of officers; 
then followed the annual dinner, after which 
the evening was given over to social fea- 
tures. Notable among the details of the 
clerk’s summary of reports is the fact that 
there has been added to the membership 356 
during the year; raised for all purposes, $10,- 
079.17; reduced the indebtedness to $5,000, 
with plans to care for all this by the time of 
the Centennial convention; maintained the 
living link in the person of Mrs. Lulu M. 
Burner in Buenos Ayres through C. W. B. M. 
Made substantial gains in Bible School work; 
maintains five thriving classes in Training 
for service; established two mission Bible 
Schools in centers for future churches in 
Champaign and Urbana, one of these housed 
during the year; held five evangelistic cam- 
paigns with their own workers, the minister 
doing the preaching; one of these at the 
church with 245 additions; three of them in 
the missions in tent and tabernacle and one 
of them a missionary meeting for the little 
church at Ogden, IIl., resulting in forty added 
to the church. The present net resident mem- 
bership of the congregation is 1,130. It is 
needless to say the church begins the new 
year with great joy, and its outlook is of the 
brightest, situated as it is in the midst of 
the 4000 students of the University of Illi- 
nois, the church has peculiar opportunities 
both at home and abroad. No special evan- 
gelistic campaign has been planned for this 
year; there are additions at practically all 
ten last Sunday with which to 
begin the new year. The slogan with which 
the year’s work is being undertaken by pas- 
tor and church board is “A Deepening of the 
Spiritual Life all along the line.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The annual meeting of the Portland Ave- 
nue Church of Christ, Minneapolis, Minn., of 
which P. J. Rice is pastor, was held on New 
Year’s Eve. A picnic supper was served in 
the early evening and followed by reports 
and routine business. The church has suf- 
fered by the removal, during the past year, 
of many families, but has gained a number 
of excellent workers so that its strength is 
not depleted. The financial report was espe- 
cially gratifying. For the first time in its 
history the church and all its auxiliaries 
were declared to be absolutely out of debt, 
and in the woman’s treasuries a neat balance 
was shown. During the two and one-half 
years of the present pastorate, 100 members 
have been added and all of whom remain 
faithful. The church has been repaired at a 
total cost of about $1,500, and a previous 
debt of $1,000 has been cleared away. The 
church and its departments give approximate- 
ly $1,000 annually to the various missionary 
enterprises. 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Varney are in a meet 
ing at Hartford, Mich. 

C. T. Runyan will hold a meetiag at Hen- 
nessy, Okla., during January 


J. N. Nicholson, after 
Milton, 


a successful pastor- 


ate at Iowa, goes to Moulton. 


meeting with the 


Lintti is leading 


Lockhart is in a 
Dixon, Ill W. 


W. S. 
church at 
the singing 
has closed his work at 
church at 


C. E. Polson 
Iowa, and begun 
Akron, Iowa. 


work with the 


The church at Rockwell! City, lowa, is look 
ing forward to the coming of its new pas 
tor, G. W. Coffman. 

gave an illustrated lecture at 
Bulfalo, N. Y.. 


R. Hl. Miller 


Jefferson St. Church, Jan. I+. 


B. S. Ferrall is the pastor. 

Roger L. Clark began work with the church 
at Maysville, Ky., a few weeks ago, under 
very encouraging conditions 

rhe C. W. B. M. of the Church at Fairtield, 
lowa, where G. W. Bureh is the pastor, re- 


ports a C. W. B. M. Day offering of $168.55. 


Zenor closed his work with the 
Montieth, 


He had served the church two 


Ww. Hu 
church at 
the year 1908, 


lowa, with the close of 


years. 

T. L. Lowe changes his address from Union 
City, Ind., to 460 W. Fourtu ave., Columbus, 
goes to take charge of the 


Ohio, where he 


Fourth Avenue Church. 

Good reports have come to the editor’s desk 
of T. L. Noblitt, at 
been than 


regarding the work 
Guthrie, Okla. There 
100 additions during the last year. 


have more 


Geo. A. Miller is preaching a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons on, “The Apostolic Age,” 
at the Ninth Street Christian Church, Wash- 


ington, D. C. The meetings are wei. at 
tended. 
The church at Augusta, i:ll., under the 


leadership of H. M. Garn, is in a meeting, 
assisted by Geo. F. Chowder, of Youngstown, 
Ill. Mr. Garn is doing excellent work with 
this church. 

There are about 200 members in our church 
at Grand Junction, Colo., where A. B. Elliott 
of Iowa has just begun his ministry. Tne 
city has a population of 10,000,—a fine op- 
portunity for service. 


The Law School of Transylvania Univer- 
sity is giving its students the privilege of 
the trial of actual cases at the bar under the 
direction of the members of the faculty, who 
are active practitioners at the local bar. 


“The Church at Work” is the significant 
title of the weekly paper of the First Chris- 
tian Church, Lincoln, Neb., where H. H. Har- 
mon is the enterprising pastor. This 
church presented its pastor and his wife 
with a beautiful set of china at Christmas. 

The first Sunday in January was observed 
as “Family Day” by the Jefferson Street 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. An effort was made 
to secure the attendance of all the members 
of the families represented in the church. 

Cc. L. Organ, who three years 
State Bible School and Endeavor Superin- 
tendent for Iowa, has resigned that he may 
again give his time to Evangelistic work, in 
which he has always been very successful. 
Mr. Organ writes appreciatively of the men 
composing the State Board with which he 
has worked during these years. 


was for 


Exira, 


A. R. Adams is pushing the work with 
vigor at Freemont, Mich. 
The church at Webster City has called 


John Roland to become their pastor. 


E. Ewell, minister of the church at Durant, 
Okla., has been elected to the state legisla- 
ture 

Drake University Alumni recently held a 
very successful banquet at the Savory Hotel, 
Des Moines. 


James Mailley has resigned his pastorate 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., and will devote 
his time to lecturing. 


The chureh at Lehigh, Iowa, loses its pas- 
tor, J. A. Saum, who has accepted the work 


at Pocahontas, lowa. 


he Capitol Hill Church, Des Moines, is in 
a meeting, led by John L. Brandt, of St. 


Louis. J. M. Van Horn is the pastor. 


J. L. Wilkinson, of Indiana, has been heart- 
ily welcomed to the at Canon City, 
began work in Decemper. 


church 


Colo., where he 


Prof. R. G. Sears is interesting the studencs 
at Oklahoma Christian University in the 
study of Hebrew, and has at present a very 


large class. 


Church, Grand Rapids, 


minister, ob- 


The Lvyob Street 
Mich.. where E. B. 
served C. W. B. M. day by making an offer- 
ing of $800.00. 


Barnes is 


Miss Bertha Denney, the daughter of B. S. 
Denney, Iowa's beloved state secretary, was 
married on Christmas Eve to Chas. L. Coff- 
man, of Spokane, Wash. Mr. Coffman is a 
successful young business man in Spokane, 
Mrs. Coffman will make their 


where he and 


home. 


Dean A. M. Haggard of the Bible College, 
Drake University, on Dee. 20th dedicated 
the new $2500 church at Maloy, Iowa. The 
only forty people, 
none of whom possess much wealth. Yet, by 
the most heroic sacrifice they were able to 
build a beautiful little church and to dedicate 
it free of debt. 


membership consists of 


The church at Ionia, Mich., which was or- 
ganized by Isaac Errett fifty vears ago, will 
hold an anniversary service the last of this 
month, one feature of which will be a men’s 
banquet, at which an address will be made 
on “The Reformation of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” On Sunday there will be read a his- 
tory of the church and a lecture on the life 
and work of Isaac Errett. GG. W. More is the 
enterprising pastor. 


The First Christian Church, Bloomington, 
Ill., where Edgar D. Jones is the minister, 
has adopted the following Centennial aims, 
for the realization of which they are al- 
ready enthusiastically at work: Ist. Three 
young men for the Christian ministry—either 
in the home or foreign mission field; 2nd. 
Six hundred dollars for foreign missions; 
3rd. Two hundred dollars for state missions— 
reached; 4th. Two hundred dollars for home 
missions; 5th. One hundred dollars for min- 
isterial relief; 6th. One hundred dollars for 
Eureka College on “Educational Day”; 7th. 
One hundred dollars for church extension; 
8th. One hundred average attendance Chris- 
tian Endeavor meetings; 9th. One hundred 
average attendance at mid-week prayer-meet- 
ing; 10th. Four hundred average attendance 
at Bible school; 11th. Close year, October 1, 
1909, with all bills paid and money in the 
treasury; 12th. Send at least twelve del- 
egates to the Pittsburg Convention. 


H. F. Lutz has recently held a meeting with 
the Calhoun Street Church, Baltimore. 


C. J. Tanner has recently held a meeting 
at Hiram College with sixteen accessions to 
the church. 

Iowa, where B. F. 
midst of 


The church at Nevada, 
Shoemaker is minister, is in the 
a building enterprise. 

H. D. Williams has begun work at Kala- 
mazoo, and feels most hopeful for the future 
growth of the church. 


The church at Lawton, Okla., besides mak. 
ing a $200.00 improvement in its property, 
has liquidated a debt of >1,000.00. 

B. L. Allen 
March first and 
agent of Christian University. 

A. L. 
series of Sunday 
ments of Strength in the Early Church.” 

The church at Long Beach, California, 
where F. M. Rogers is the new minister, has 
introduced the Duplex Envelope System for 
the missionary and current expense offerings. 


Kingfisher 
financial 


closes his work at 


begins service as 


Ward, Boulder, Colo., is preaching a 
evening sermons on “Ele- 


Oliver W. Stewart continues to push the 
Prohibition interests with his accustomed 
He has just addressed a meeting at 
Baltimore, where Peter 


vigor. 
Christian 
Ainslie is pastor. 


Temple, 


Chas. Reign Scoville is in a meeting with 
the Central Church, Des Moines. The Church 
is expecting results surpassing any that have 
yet been attained by any 
people in Des Moines. 


single body of 


David C. Peters, pastor at Trinidad, Colo., 
has accepted a call to the church at Fayette, 
Idaho, and will begin work with them about 
the first of March. The Colorado churches 
thus suffer the loss of one of their best 


pastors. 


The church at Logan, Iowa, where Lew C. 
Harris is the minister closed a very success- 
ful meeting Dec. 22, 1908. They were as- 
sisted by General Evangelist C. L. Organ. 
The churches at Woodbine and Missouri Val- 
ley sent delegations to the meetings. 


Three important meetings are to be held 
at the University Church, North Waco, Texas, 
during the month of January: The Minister- 
ial Institute, January 26-30, Tuesday to Sat- 
urday; the South Texas Missionary Rally, 
January 30 to February 1, Saturday after- 
noon to Monday afternoon; the Texas Chris- 
tian Lectureship, February 1 to 4, Monday 
evening to Thursday evening. 


“None of our people can afford to be with- 
out at least one of our church papers in this 
Centennial Year,” is the word of the Bulle- 
tin of the First Christian Church, Long 
Beach, California. Mrs. H. W. Johnson, Supt. 
of Literature for the Woman’s Missionary 
Society also acts as agent for the papers. 


The Highland Christian Church, Denver, 
Colo., recently celebrated its twentieth an- 
niversary with a four-day service. Only nine 
of the charter members were present to 
respond to their names at roll-call, five others 
by letter. The present membership is 400. 
In these twenty years the church has been 
served by J. C. Anganier, John L. Brandt, 
W. A. Harp, Melvin Putman, Grant K. Lewis, 
H. A. Davis, and J. E. Pickett, who has been 
with the church for nearly eight years, dur- 
ing which time 422 members have been re- 
ceived. The church is determined that the 
next twenty years’ effort shall in every way 
surpass the past. 
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A. W. Taylor is in a meeting with the 
church at Normal, Ill., where Roy McColley 
is the pastor. 


The chureh at Alliance, Ohio, is rejoicing 
over having paid its mortgage and having all 
debts paid. 


H. R. Murphy, pastor of the Christian 
Church at~ Effingham, Kan., has been elected 
president of the ministerial association for 
the year. 


By request of the church at Washburn, IIl., 
Rachester Irwin will remain with them until 
Spring or such a time as they can secure a 
suitable successor. 


Lewis R. Hotaling is at work enthusias- 
tically at Hoopeston, Ill., and reports fre- 
quent additions to the church, and a very 
encouraging outlook. 


The church at Mason City, Iowa, where 
G. E. Roberts is the enterprising pastor, will 
begin a meeting in February under the lead- 
ership of W. F. Shearer. 


The address of the Ohio Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, H. Newton Miller, Corre- 
sponding Sec’y, has been changed from 300 
Beckman Bldg. to 864 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 
Ohio. 


L. O. Lehman, Rantoul, Ill., has accepted 
a call to the church at Gibson City, Ill., where 
he begins work February Ist. We commend 
the action of the Gibson City church in send- 
ing a committee to Rantoul to hear Mr. Leh- 
man, when he did not know of their pres- 
ence, thus saving the unnatural situation of 
a “Trial Sermon.” 


Under the title, “A Kentucky Ideal of a 
Century Ago,” Hon. Z. F. Smith, the Ken- 
tucky historian, contributes an illuminating 
article to “The Register of the State Histori- 
cal Society,” which gives an account of the 
founding and growth of Transylvania Uni- 
versity, the oldest institution of higher 
learning west of the Alleghenies. 


Another example of the benefits to be de- 
rived from federated work among the 
churches is to be seen in the following an- 
nouncement: The Home Missions Council, 
consisting of the Home Mission Boards of the 
evangelical denominations throughout the 
United States, is planning for an extensive 
publicity campaign, which will be conducted 
in two series, the first being as follows: 
Brooklyn, January 25 and 26; Hartford, 
January 26 and 27; Buffalo, January 27 and 
28; Cleveland, January 28 and 29; Pittsburg, 
January 31 and February 1; Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary 1 and 2; Atlanta, February 3 and 4; 
Philadelphia, Feb. 9 and 10. The second se- 
ries will be in the Central West as follows: 
Cincinnati, March 21 and 22; Nashville, 
March 22 and 23; St. Louis, March 23 and 24; 
Kansas City, March 24 and 25; Omaha, March 
25 and 26; Minneapolis, March 28 and 29; 
Chicago, March 29 and 30. A two days’ con- 
ference will be held in each city, beginning 
with the afternoon of the first day and clos- 
ing with the afternoon of the second day. 
The following subjects will be discussed: “To- 
day’s Outstanding Problems of Home Mis- 
sions ;” “The Unity of the Church in its Mis- 
sion to America;” “A Christianized America 
—for Nation Building;” “A Christianized 
America—for World Redemption;” “The 
Backward People;” “Our Expanding Fron- 
tiers;” “The Immigrating and Emigrating 
Peoples;” “The Church and Its Resources— 
the Men and the Means;” “City Evangeliza- 
tion;” “The Church and the Labor Move- 
ment.” It will not be the primary purpose 
of this campaign to raise money, but to pre- 





Clarence L. DePew held a Bible school 
rally at Clayton, Ill., Jan. 10th. 


sent to the churches of America the import- 
ance of the home mission enterprise, par- 
ticularly as it has developed in recent years. 

The church at Oswego, Kan., is to hold a 
meeting during February. They will be led 
by Edward Clutter. 

W. T. Barbe and the church at Rockville, 
Ind., are in a meeting assisted by Chas. E. 
Shultz. 


Rolla G. Sears, minister, and Oscar Ingold, 
evangelist, have been in a successful meeting 
at Billings, Okla. 

Christian Union is being cultivated at 
Alma, Kan., where R. R. Atkins, pastor of 
the Christian Church, recently occupied the 
pulpit of the Congregational Church. 


His Double Marri Fr 
OR, THE DEATH-BED COMPACT, 8, ,5uuS RE E 
Critics pronounce this story one of the greatest love stories ‘ever written 
When we say free, we mean free, and the book is yours if you will send us five 
cents to prepay postage, etc. This is not part of a story, it is complete in itself 
from beginning to end. There are twenty-three chapters embellished with sev- 
enteen line drawings. We want you to have a copy free to show you the kind of 
stories we print in Woman’s Home Journal, that handsome ladies’ magazine. 
Woman’s Home Journal is a big 20 to 32 page, 4 column magazine, that prints such 
stories as “Her Strange Marriage! or Wedded to One and Loved Another,” Booth 
Tarkington’s “Conquest of Canaan,” “The Fatal Ace,” by the author of “Rags and 
Riches,” Mary E. Wilkins’ “A New England Nun,” Herbert Myrick’s “A Swim 
\) for Life,” and Libbie Sprague Phillips’ “The Stolen Name of Wife.” Besides 
the special articles, editorials, serials and short stories, there are departments 
edited for every member of the home; The Family Garden, Good Cooking, Poul- 
try, On Sunday Afternoon, Jottings from Women, How to Live, Embroidery, Practical 
i Fashions, &c., &c. Just now considerable space is being devoted to “Motherhood 
pat, y and Babyhood” Articles, offering helps and hints to young mothers, &c. Each issue 
Léa 4, oy is embellished with a new and striking original cover. The type is clear and read- 
= ° able; like the story “His Double Marriage,” the magazine is entirely different from 
“Give me the Name of the ordinary run of publications. The regular subscription price is 25 cents a year, 
Wife to be buried in?” but if you send your subscription in reply to this advertisement, we will also ‘send 
you the complete story, “His Double Marriage.’ This offer gives you the magazine 
at our special club rate of 20 cents a year and 5 cents for the book, 25 cents in all. 
Here is a synopsis of the story: Goeffery Berris, an Englishman, while in Africa marries an adventuress 
by the name of Alicia. Later it is discovered that instead of being heir to his uncle’s estate Berris is 
expected to marry Leila Merron, who has been left the estate, and thus come into a fortune. Leila thinking 
herself on her death-bed sends for Geoffery and asks him to marry her. But why tell the plot? The 
book is free. Send 5 cents to pay postage and 20 cents for a year’s subscription, 25 cents in all. Either 

offer separately, if you desire. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send today. 


WOMAN’S HOME JOURNAL, Story Dept. 26, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
individual Cummunion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and cata- 
logue No. 3. Give the number of communicants, and name of church. 

“The Lord’s Supper takes on a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Individual 
Cup.” J. K. Wilson, D. D. 


Charles L. Major, Mer. 168 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SOME SPLENDID MAGAZINE OFFERS 


By special arrangements with the publishers of the leading 
periodicals, The Christian Century is able to offer some very 
attractive magazine clubs. These low rates are made for the 
purpose of securing new subscribers to our paper, but old 
subscribers may also take advantage of them. Note these rates: 























Christian Century....... ibd tears $2.00 Christian Century............ re $2.00 
Woman’s Home Companion............ 125 Scribner’s Magazine.................... 3.00 
Success Magazine...................00- vy BR... 8 Sree ere 1.50 

Regular prices.......... haa ae .25 Regular prices.................... $6.50 
All Three for............$2.80 All Three for............$5.10 
Christian Century.......... $2.00 Christian Century a ia ae $2.00 
Review of Reviews...... ee sero ee 3 3.00 MeClure’s Magazine..... peteeeeees —e 
Current Literature (or Outing) ........ 3.00 Woman’s Home Companion............ 1.25 
Woman’s Home Companion............ 1.25 Success Magazine............ 1.00 








Regular prices...... Regular prices.... 


All Four for............$4.85 All Fourfor.............$3.80 


Christian Century.... _.$2.00 Christian Century.... $2.00 
Rs co cacdntanineeues 1.50 Everybody’s Magazine.......... corces BD 


ee Su SM TED av cdciccwsseecscessnes Te 


American Magazine... .. 





Regular prices............. Regular prices , $4.50 
All Three for............$3.15 All Three for............$3.00 


Christian Century...... Christian Century.... 


World’s Work..........- Sap 2. . 3.00 Poultry Success...... 
Everybody’s Magazine... freer 1.50 National Home Journal....... 
eator . 100 Home and Farm............. 


ee Tr ee 





Pet Stock Magazine. 


Regular prices. 


sisi ikea eel ‘ an 

All Four for............$4.45 All Five, Only...........$2.35 
Papers may be sent to one address or to different addresses. 
Get our prices on any other clubs you may wish to make. 


Address all orders to 
NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 


935 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 
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WITH THE 


H. G. Bennett is in a meeting at Nanton, 
Alberta, Canada. 


A. W. Conner and his helpers are in a 
meeting at Worthington, Ind. 

Ind., is being as- 
M. Hughes, singing 


The church at LaPorte, 
sisted in a meeting by C. 
evangelist. 

Clarence Yeuell is in England, visiting rel- 
atives and supplying the churches at Liver- 
pool and Southport. 

1. D 


received a 


minister at Somerset, Pa., 
$40.00 as a Christmas 


Garrison, 
check 
his church. 


for 


present trom 


B. D. Adams, returned missionary from 
has been supplying the pulpit of the 
Minn. 


India, 


church at Rochester, 


On Jan. Ist, J. T. Alsup, 
at New Hampton, Mo., 
new field at Metropolis, Il. 


The church at Newkirk, Okla., has just 
held a very successful meeting, led by W. E 
Brickett and wife F. D. Wharton is the min- 


formerly pastor 


began work in his 


ister. 
John Young, after six years of successful 
work at Lodi, California, has closed his work 


and become pastor of the church at Hollister, 
California. 

There are now 100 members of the train- 
ing class for preachers and missionaries 
taught by Bruce Brown at Valparaiso Uni- 


versity, Valparaiso, Ind. 


The church at Chillicothe, Mo., is to begin 


a meeting Jan. 2lst. They will be assisted 
by Louis Cupp, pastor of the Hyde Park 
Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


The church at Belding, Mich., W. Winters, 
pastor, will hold a meeting the last of this 
month. They called to their 
ance Evangelist W. A. Ward. 


H. D. C. Maclachlan is enthusiastically 
leading the Seventh Street Church, Richmond, 
Va., in co-operation with the interdenomina- 
tional Evangelistic Campaign, with the Chap- 
man-Alexander people. 


Frederick F. 


have assist- 


Grim, Corresponding Secre 
tary for New Mexico, recently held a meeting 
in San Juan County, which resulted in the 
organization of twenty-three members. This 
is a new and very promising country. 


The Hill Church, 
has received eighty-five new 
three months. They 
for the sixty 
in a meeting held by 


King St. Joseph, Mo., 
members in the 
recently held a 
who were received 
T. Shreve, the min- 


past 
reception 
ister. 


R. L. has closed a successful eight 
years of service with the church at Brookfield, 


Prunty 


Mo., and will labor with the churches at 
Labelle, Lewistown and Monticello. He 
leaves the church at Brookfield in most ex- 


cellent condition. 


A. Serena, pastor of the church at East 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y., sends us 
a very interesting and attractive church cal- 
endar. It contains full announcements of 
Sunday-school lessons, prayer-meeting, and 
Christian Endeavor topics for the year, be- 
sides much other attractive material. 


Onondaga 


Charles Henry Frick, for two years pastor 
of the church at Grafton, Pa., was married 
on Dec. 22nd to Miss Bessie Jackson. Mr. 
and Mrs. Frick were students together at 


Hiram College, of which Mr. Frick is a grad- 

They will be at home at Wilkesbarre, 
where Mr. Frick becomes pastor. 
Christian Century extends best wishes. 


uate. 
Pa.., 


The 
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N. H. 
weeks’ 
Church, 


meeting with the Linden 


South Bend, Ind. 


The church at Medford, Ore., 
meeting, led by Evangelists 


Logan. 


that the second week the church was com- Soap. It allays irritation and 
pelled to go into a tabernacle. It is to be leaves the skin cool, soothed 
used for the regular work of the church un- and refreshed. Used just before 


til a new building can be 


one is entirely outgrown. Mario F. Horn is sleep. Always insist on 
the capable leader of the church. Gl 4 
Mrs. L. G. Bantz, 5664 Vernon Ave., St. enn Ss 


Louis, Mo., 
service to the C. W. B. M.., 


January 3rd suffered the 


fire. 


on 
home by 


account of the loss of the records, THE AD- 
VANCE, the state C. W. B. M. paper cannot 
be issued this month. Mrs 
the hearty 
and other atates. 


The last year has been the best in the his- 
tory of the church at Eureka, IIL, 
A. W. 


$4,000 given for 
During the six years there 


decrease of 


Sheppard has just closed a four 
Avenue 


is in a great 
Whiston and 
The audiences have been so large 


erected for the old 


well known in the state for her 
together with her 
husband and parents with whom they lived, 
loss of their 
The fine brick house with all 
of its contents were totally destroyed. On 


. Bantz will have 
sympathy of many in Missouri 


where 
Taylor has ministered for six years. 
There were 170 accessions to the church and 
missions and benevolences. 
has been a net 
increase in the membership of 200, with a 
100 in the non-resident member- 
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Refreshing 
Sleep 


Comes After a Bath with 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 


retiring induces quiet and restful 


Sulphur Soap 


All druggists keep it. 





Mill's Hair and Whisker Dye 
Black or Brown, 50c. 


RHEUMATISM 


I Will 














Send Every Sufferer who returns 
my Coupon My One Dollar 
External Cure to 
TRY FREE. 


SEND NO MONEY—ONLY THE COUPON 


ship, owing to a continued effort to induce I have found an external cure for Rheu- 
those who had removed to take membership | matism that is curing old chronic cases of 


with churches where they were living. 


best condition. 


The 
Sunday-school has doubled in membership 
and every department of the church is in the 


30 and 40 years suffering, as well as all the 


milder stages. 























HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


Whether it’s the carpet sweeper, 
lawn-mower, wheel-barrow, go- 
cart, bicycle, velocipede or any- 
thing else that moves, House- 
hold Lubricant will make it 
move easier and prevent wear 
and tear and rust. 
Household Lubricant is 
ascientifica!ly compounded 











I have the proof to convince any body that Magic 
Foot Drafts are curing where doctors and baths and 
medicine failed. No matter how severe or chronic 
your case may be, you who have endured the end- 
less torture of this cruel disease, must try my Drafts, 
for there is relief and comfort in every pair, whether 
your Rheumatism is chronic or acute, muscular, in- 
flammatory, sciatic, lumbago, or gout. Send in my 
coupon today. Return - 
mail, will bring the “==  / 
Drafts prepaid. Then A 
if you are satisfied with 
the benefit received, 
send us One Dollar. If 
not, keep your money. 
You decide, and we 
take your word. Just sign and mail this coupon. 


FREE $1.00 COUPON —— 








oil that won'tgum, corrode 
or become rancid. 

In 4 oz. and 8 oz. cans. 
Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


©, HOUSEHOLD) 
FZ UU BRI iC ANI 


——— 








Magic Foot Draft Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Please send a $1.00 pair of Magic Foot Drafts to 





Joy and Praise 


By WritiaM J. KEIrskKPATRICE and J. H. Firimors. 
A new collection of the brightest and prettions 
Sanday-echool songs you ever heard. A returnable 
le copy mailed L ad examination. Bound in 
cloth 26 pages. per one hun 


FILLMORE MUSIC HONISE tis Bible =e or 














PRUE ccccccccccccccccccecccccescescocese 
BERD oceccecccaccseessccsvevecseveoee 
TO TRY FREE—As Advertised... NY2 
THEOLINE 

Relieves tired feet, lame muscles and_ rheumatic 
pains. Send ten cents for trial bottle. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


THEOLINE CHEMICAL CO., 
220 West Broadway, New York City. 








Tat NS 
fine STATION 


S. D. CHILDS & CO., 200 Cert 8, Giteten. 


L 


GOINGTOBUYA 
Wait! Write us first. Some- 
thing important that you 


should know. 
Clergy Stereopticon Concern, 
95 Washington St., Chicago. 
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A. J. Mclaughlin, pastor at Barry, IIl., 
has accepted a call to Burlington, Iowa. 


W. B. Hopper will reliquish the work at 
Pana, Ill., to accept the church at Bethany, 


near Decatur. 


A. B. Cox of Salina, Kans., was ordained 
Sunday, Jan. 3, and hes taken up the 
work at Tescott, Kans. 


The Jacksonville, Ill. church is having a 
prayer meeting of six or seven hundred, since 
the great union meeting closed two months 


g 
ago. 


David H. Shields of Salin, Kans., will 
be one of the preachers who will occupy one 
of the pulpits in Pittsburgh during the cen- 


tenial. 


W. S. Racey, a member of the present 
Indiana legislature, is a prominent member 
of the First Christian Church of Vincennes. 
He is a deacon in the church. 


James A. Beaton, for four years pastor of 
the First Christian Church in Warsaw, In- 
diana, has resigned his pastorate. He was 


led to this because of failing eye-sight. 


The church at Alexandria, Ind., will grad- 
uate its second class in Teacher Training. 
The exercises will be held on the evening of 
January 15. There will be ten graduates. 


Geo. A. Miller is teaching a Thursday night 
Bible class at the Ninth Street Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has enrolled 140 mem- 
bers. They study the “History of the Early 
Christian Church.” 


The official board of Pontiac, Ill., has ex- 
tended Allen T. Shaw a unanimous call to 
continue indefinitely. The Bible-school raised 
over $350.00 the past year and other depart- 
ments make good reports. 


Miss Edna P. Dale, of Wuhu, China, made 
an address in Atlanta, Ill., church on Jan- 
uary 3. The audience showed its apprecia- 
tion of Miss Dale by giving thirty-five dol- 
lars for Ralph V. Callaway is 
the pastor. 


missions. 


William Petty was elected to the superin- 
tendency of the Peru, Ind., Sunday-school 
for the seventeenth time. He has served in 
that capacity from the time that the church 
was orgnized. The Sunday-school is in a 
flourishing condition. 


The occasion of W. M. Groves leaving 
Petersburg, Ill., was taken by citizens as 


an opportunity to express their appreciation 
of him after a seven year pastorate there. 
A large union meeting was held in the town. 
Mr. Groves will devote his time to his work 
as state representative at Springfield. 


After four years of constructive ministry 
with the First Christian Church of Sioux 
City, Iowa, in which the membership has been 
more than doubled and a new building 
erected, the pastor, John Kendrick Ballou, 
will terminate his ministry with that church 
about the first of April. The church does not 
solicit correspondence tor the pulpit. 


W. H. Allen, pastor of the Jackson Street 
Church, in Muncie, Indiana has been appoint- 
ed to served on the Metropolitan Police 
Board of the City of Muncie, by Gov. Hanly. 
The appointment pleases the Law and Order 
citizens, but it not much relished by the 
“liberal element.” Mr. Allen is also presi- 
dent of the county Anti-saloon League. No 
man has done more for high civic ideals 
in Muncie than he. His appointment by Gov. 
Hanly is a well deserved honor. 


TELEGRAMS. 

Iowa, Jan. 10, 11, 1909:—In 
the midst of zero weather. Forty-six added 
today, twenty-four at great Men’s 
this afternoon. One hundred and eighty-three 


Des Moines, 


meeting 


added in six days of invitations. A great 
meeting in down town church in city of 


ninety thousand, a problem, yet whole city 
deeply stirred. Shop meeting arranged for 
every noon hour this week. Ministerial asso- 
ciation addressed by Brother Scoville. Col- 
leges arranging special meetings. Brother 
Seoville at his best and his helpers are in 
valuable in their assistance when rendered by 
these friends of Jesus. 


Finis Idleman. 
The Butte, Montana, Church has called 
Bro. W. M. Jordan of this place to serve 


them as pastor. This would take him back 
within a few miles of his boyhood home, and 
within less than one hundred miles of two 
different churches, each of which he has 
served five years as pastor. He wiil prob- 
ably accept, though the Billings Church is 
very sorry to let him go. Butte is the largest 
city in the state. 

Billings, Mont. O. F. McHargue. 

Nine additions to the Central Church to- 
day. Five young men baptized at evening 
service. 

Denver, Colo. Wm. Bayard Craig. 


The church at Freelandsville, Indiana is 
without a pastor. Mr. Watts who served 
the church last year closed his work the first 
of the year. 


The church at Franklin, Indiana, is making 
arrangements to have C. R. Scoville in a 
great meeting early in the fall. M. B. Ains- 
worth, of Danville, Ill., has been called to 
the pastorate of the Franklin Church. He 
will commence his work about the first Sun- 
day in February. 


We are informed of the sudden death of 
Rev. H. Genders, pastor at Rome City, IIl., 
January 5th. Mrs. Genders and her father 
went with the body to Canada where burial 
will be made. The church people feel the 
loss keenly as the pastor and his wife were 
greatly beloved by them. 


R. F. Whiston and C. W. Longman, are con- 
ducting fine meetings on the Pacific Coast and 
will probably remain there until June. Their 
last meeting at Medford resulted in 127 ad- 
ditions. They are now at Albany with J. J. 
Evans and will be at MeMinnville during 
February. March, April and May are still 
open. 


C. B. Kessinger has been serving the Sun- 
day-school of the First Christian Church in 
Vincennes, Ind., as superintendent for twelve 
years. He was elected to serve again for the 
coming year. Mr. Kessinger is one of the 
most prominent lawyers in southern In- 
diana. He is never too busy to look after 
his Sunday-school. 


P. J. Rice, Minneapolis, Minn., announces 
the following series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons: Jan. 10. “What can we do for our 
children?” A discussion of child labor, care 
of orphans, care of delinquents. What can 
the Home, the Public School and the Church 
do?, ete. Jan. 17. “What about young wo- 
men?” A study of women in industry, etc. 
What can the Church do? Jan. 24. “What 
About Young Men?” A study of actual con- 
ditions surrounding us. Boarding houses, 


ete. What can the Church do? Jan. 31. 
“Setting Up a Home.” A study of the newly- 
weds, ete. 


Pastor Welton is revival at 


Ashland, Il. 


holding a 


J. M. Francis of Mt. Vernon, Ill, has 
accepted the pulpit at Athens, Ill., and will 


begin work there at once. 


The meeting at Atlantic, Iowa, is beginning 
E. E. Mack, the new 
Charles E. MeVay is 


with large audiences. 
minister, is preaching. 
soloist and song leader. 


A. W. Conner and 
revival meeting with the church at Worth 
ington, Indiana. D. G. Waterman, of Lin 
ton, Ind., is assisting also in the meeting. 


daughter are in a 


J. A. Lord is helping W. H. Book, of the 
Tabernacle Church, Columbus, Ind., in a 
revival meeting. J. W. Wilson has charge 
of the music. A splendid meeting is looked 
for by the church and the pastor. 


Geo. L. Snively closed a meeting at Wash- 
ington, Pa., Jan. 4th. Eighveen additions the 
last service, 176 in all. E. A. Cole is pastor. 
Accompanied by singer Altheide, he began on 
the 10th with B. T. Wharton at Marshall, 


Mo. 


R. F. Thrapp was called twice last week 
to a conference with the ministerial associa- 
tion in Springfield in preparation for the 
revival to be held by Mr. Sunday in Febru- 
ary. Mr. Thrapp was chairman of the eve- 
cutive committee in his city for Mr. Sun- 
day’s meeting. 


A. B. Cox, one of our prominent young 
men, was ordained by this church, Sunday, 
Jan. 3, to preach. He came to us from a 
sister church for whom he had preached 
about a year. He will give half time to 
Tescott and to Harmony. This is the eighth 
young man to enter the ministry from this 
congregation within the past seven or eight 
years. 


The church at St. John, Washington, has 
just closed a meeting in which there were 
seventy accessions to the church, seventy-five 
per cent of whom were men. A much larger 
number would have probably been received, 
had the church been able to accommodate 
the crowds that came, many of whom could 
not gain entrance to the church. The Bible 
school has increased from an attendance of 
40 to 130. The church is planning to build 
a larger house of worship, and to call a 
strong man as pastor. 


ROSY AND PLUMP 
Good Health from Right Food. 





“It’s not a new food to me,” remarked a 
Va. man, in speaking of Grape-Nuts. 

“About twelve months ago my wife was 
in very bad health, could not keep anything 
on her stomach. The Doctor recommended 
milk half water but it was not sufficiently 
nourishing. 

“A friend of mine told me one day to try 
Grape-Nuts and cream. The result was 
really marvelous. My wife soon regained 
her usual strength and today is as rosy 
and plump as when a girl of sixteen. 

“These are plain facts and nothing I 
could say in praise of Grape-Nuts would 
exaggerate in the least, the value of this 
great food.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA. 


Our treasury is greatly in need of funds. 


Pastors are urged to call loudly and urgently 


from the pulpit for help for our Home Mis- 


sionaries. We plead for the payment of the 
Long Beach convention pledges at once. Send 
checks payable to the order of the Secretary. 

E. W. Thornton is back from the East, a 


flaming fire-brand in the Sunday-school field. 


Look out for a conflagration in Los Angeles 
and vicinity. His first work.will be with the 
great Sunday-school of Magnolia Avenue, 
where S. J. Chapman is superintendent anu 
Jesse P. McKnight pastor. 

Willis S. Myers recently took three weeks 
from his strenuous city pastorate and held 
a great meeting at Escondido, with a dead 
church revived, twenty-two added to the 
membership, and funds for pastorate support 
pledged. 

The sounding of the hammer and the driv- 
ing of the plane has been heard in the land 
in spite of the off year in finance. On Dec. 
6th a $2,000 chapel was dedicated at Ocean- 
side, where Oscar Sweeney ministers, Grant 
K. Lewis officiating; on Dee. 13th, ‘at Holt- 
ville, where C. J. Upton takes care of the 
flock, a $4,000 house was consecrated, R. P. 
Sheperd being master of ceremonies. Eugene 
Burr and his thriving congregation at Saw- 
telle have pushed out the walls and doubled 
the capacity of their house of worship, which 
was re-dedicated on Jan. 3rd at the hands of 
C. C. Chapman; and on Jan. 10th the serv- 
ices of the same Master-dedicator will be 
required at Huntington where T. L. 
Young preaches the word in a $4,000 
edifice. 

That intrepid evangelist, John T. Stivers, 
has just closed a great meeting at Oxnard, 
with sixty-one additions to the church. This 
truly wonderful meeting places another long- 
time mission point safely across the line of 
self support and makes it by far the largest 
and most influential church in this great 
sugar-beet town. The man behind the evan- 
gelist, and whose wise leadership makes such 
a meeting possible is Pastor E. N. Phillips. 
Our prayers follow the evangelist to the 
Capitol City of Arizona where he is already 
in a good meeting with the Central Church 
where Lawrence Williams is pastor. Roland 
S. Davidson and wife have recently joined 
this successful evangelist as personal workers. 

The Missionary Boards of the West Coast 
States have negotiated with Berry Bros. for 
the purchase of the Pacific Christian, and 
will assume control March first. J. R. Per- 
kins, pastor at Fresno, will become managing 


Seach, 


new 


editor. H. Elliott Ward is among the 
churches canvassing for money. May the 


brethren be glad to see him and speed him 
on his way with joy! 

Mrs. Princess C. Long is again among her 
own rejoicing a multitude of friends and the 
churches with her gift of song. At this writ- 
ing she is singing with O. P. Spiegel in a 
meeting of weeks at the Broadway Church, 
Angeles. She is nere for service and 
can be addressed at Long Beach. 

Clark H. Marsh closes a happy and success- 
ful three years’ ministry with the church at 
the old year. He joins the 
globe-trotters and leaves for Japan immedi- 


Los 


Monrovia with 
ately, where he will be occupied for a time 
in teaching. With his wits sharpened and 
his heart enlarged by experiences abroad we 
hope to have him again in our fellowship of 
Chas. T. Radford, son 
of B. J. Radford of Eureka becomes pastor 
at Monrovia and is already in the field. 
Prof. B. P. Stout, and personal 
worker, has just closed a successful meeting 


California preachers. 


singer 


with Oscar Sweeney and the Oceanside 
Church. The Secretary did much of the 
preaching; twenty-two souls came out on the 
Lord’s side, greatly strengthening our little 
church, which now has a membership of 
fifty. Prof. Stout is a wise personal worker 
as well as a most gifted singer and has had 
wide experience in meetings with the great 
evangelists of the land. Although a Baptist, 
his work is highly satisfactory to our 
churches as Brethren Spiegel, Utter, Coulter, 
Brandt, Smither, Trundle, Martin and others 
with whom he has served, will attest. We 
commend him to our churches. 

Leander Lane is supplying the work at 
South Figueroa Boulevard, Los Angeles, re- 
cently resigned by E. H. Kellar. 

Miss Zonettee Vance, of Deoghur, India, 
Missionary with the C. W. B. M., is home on 
a leave of absence and will sojourn in South- 
ern California for a time, and at Long Beach, 
where she has a number of personal friends. 
We are glad to welcome, also, to our gemal, 
health-giving clime, another returned mis- 
sionary in the person of Dr. Olivia Baldwin, 
who is now at San Diego. 

Walter G. Menzies and wife, of Ratn, India, 
will spend the last week in January and all 
of February among our churches in Southern 
California. Everywhere they will be heard 
with delight and profit. They will be the 
chief speakers at all the district C. W. B. M 
conventions now about to assemble. These 
missionary meetings mean so much to all 
our churches that we here publish the sched- 
ule, urging all our pastors and vrethren, as 
well as sisters, to attend: 

Pasadena—Jan. 28th. Ontario—Jan. 29th. 
tedlands—Feb. 5th. San Diego—Feb. 9th. 

Orange—Feb. 12th. 


Magnolia, L. A.—Feb. 16th. 
El Centro—Feb. 19th. 
Santa Barbara—Feb. 26th. 


I. H. Hazel, of Imperial, became the new 
pastor at Boyle Heights, L. A. 

F. W. Emerson’s work at Redlands begins 
with seventeen added the first month. 

W. H. Martin, of Whittier, delivered the 
first of the of Centennial Addresses, 
which will make this year’s “preachers’ meet- 
ings” memorable, at the December meeting. 
His subject was, “Our Origins,” and the ad- 
dress was most thougntful, eliciting much 
discussion. At the January meeting W. E. 
Crabtree has the address on “Thomas Camp- 
bell and His Compeers.” These meetings are 
largely attended by both men and women. 
A. C. Smither and his great church make 
ideal host and hostesses for this all day 
meeting without which our delightful fellow- 
ship and great work could not be done. P. C. 
McFarlane, the Secretary of the National 
Men’s Organized work is to visit our section 
the last week in January. He will meet with 
a royal welcome. The Men’s Social Union of 
Los Angeles is planning a great gathering of 
men to meet him on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Friday, Jan. 29th. Let the men in 
all our churches of Los Angeles and environs 
respond at sound of the bugle call! 

Grant K. Lewis, Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL AIMS. 


The first aim is an evangelist in each dis- 
trict. There are eight districts and we now 
have four evangelists. These are in the 
third, fifth, seventh and eighth districts. 

The second aim is fifty thousand dollars 
in the Permanent Fund. This amount and 
more is already secured but not yet avail- 
able. A “Friend” just bought the second 


annuity bond of $300 on which we pay six 
per 


cent. and Bro. Redding Boosenbark of 





Cambridge who recently died remembered 
us with a good sum to go into the Perma- 
nent Fund as a memorial gift. 

The third aim is twenty-five Living-Link 
churches to our society. It takes $200 from 
a church to make it a Living-Link. The fol- 
lowing churches and ministers are now Illi- 
nois Links: Arcola, John I. Gunn; Carthage, 
W. W. Denham; DeLand, W. T. McConnell; 
Normal, W. G. MeColley; Quincy, Clyde Dar- 
sie; First Church, Springfield, F. W. Burn- 
ham; First Church, Bloomington, ndgar D. 
Jones; Camp Point, H. J. Reyuolds. Tazewell 


county, Mackinaw, J. W. Street; Minier, 
Harry Walston; Armington, J. C. Lappin 
and Concord, A. A. Burr. 

We are now at the middle of the mis- 


sionary year and it will take unusual energy 
to reach our aim in regard to the Links. 

The usual number of contributing churches 
for the past few years is 350 but we ought 
to go to 450 this year. But it cannot be 
done by giving State missions the last con- 
sideration. 

If any church fails to support state and 
district missions this year the whole service 
fails so far as that church is concerned. 

This is to ask once more that the churches 
that have not yet contributed will kindly 
do so. ; 

J. Fred Jones, Field Sec. 
W. D. Deweese, Otfice Sec. 


Bloomington, II. 





THREE OF A KIND 


Picked Up Postum, 
Health. 


Dropped Coffee, and 


The harmful action of caffeine—the drug 
in coffee and tea—is the same in all cases, 
it is only a matter of degree. 

One person may suffer more in the way 
of heart palpitation, sour stomach, nervous- 
ness, Or insomnia, than another, but the 
poison is there all the time, if one continues 
to drink coffee or tea. 

A Penn. lady and two friends learned the 
truth about coffee in the same way. The 
lady writes:— 

“About four years ago I had an attack of 
nervous prostration and a great deal of 
trouble with my heart. Sometimes feared 
I was dying, and my doctor seemed unable 
to find out the cause of my trouble. 

“I would frequently wake at night with 
these attacks and the doctor said there was 
some constant irritation of the nerves, and 
he began to think some organic disease was 
at work. 

“One day I was told of a case very 
similar to mine, and that the woman could 
find no relief until she stopped using cof- 
fee. I did not like the idea of giving up 
coffee, for I was very fond of it. 

“Having read frequently of Postum, I 
determined to try it. It certainly made a 
great change in me. Those spells left me 


entirely. 
“My most intimate friend was afflicted 
as I was. In fact the similurity of our af- 


flictions drew us together in the first place. 
When she saw the great change Postum had 
made in me she tried it and was benefited 
as I was. 

“The beneficial effects of Postum on us 
two induced a neighbor to follow our ex- 
ample and so we are three of a kind who 
can’t say enough in praise of Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,’ in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They ar 
genuine, true, and full o. human interest. 
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THE HOLIDAY MONTH AND KENTUCKY 
MISSIONS. 


Baker added four in Laurel and Clay 
He finds it difficult to supply the 


R. B. 
counties. 
churches with preachers. 

Jellico enjoved the services of R. G. Sherrer 
all the month and everything moves well. 

Twenty-five added at Latonia under preach- 
ing of Harvout and Runyon. Many of these 
great loss 
Sullivan 


additions at regular services. A 
js sustained in the removal of Dr. 
to Covington. 

Two added at Paintsville and A. Sanders 
thinks that the outlook is good for continued 
success. 


Eleven added by the labors of G. tt. Thom 


as in the second division of the London dis 
trict. 

J. W. Masters reports eighteen added. He 
is now in Leslie county where we have not 


a church building. Has found twenty-three 


people at the county seat who have been 
members of the church and hopes to o1 
ganize a congregation and build a house. He 
reports that we have no house in three other 
counties—Perry, Letcher and Knott. Some 
brethren in each county. That is a vast ter 


ritory—unevangelized—so far as we are con 
cerned. 

J. K. Reid closes his work with the Mun- 
fordville congregation. Three added It is 
proposed by the church not to have regular 
preaching for a while and to have a strong 
man for a meeting in the spring 

J. B. Flinchum was sick most of the montn. 
He hopes to be able soon to wage a vigorous 
campaign in Breathitt 

J. B. Lockhart South 
mission are planning a revival in January. 


county. 
and the Louisville 
The work is responding to the earnest efforts 
he is making. 

W. J. Cocke was sick a part of the month. 
but was able to be some where every Sunday. 
He held in Trigg 
county engaged in evangelistic work. 

W. J. Hudspeth was at work twenty days 
of the month. Five added. He was at four 
points during the month and raised $10.25 for 
Kentucky Missions. 

D. G. Combs preached ser- 
mons and added 102 in various ways. With 
unfailing vigor he continues to preach the 
gospel in many needy communities in East- 
ern Kentucky. 


no meeting. He is now 


thirty-seven 


Jackson is without a preacher since C. M. 
Summers closed his work there. 

W. F. Smith is leading the religious forces 
at Morehead with good results. 

H. H. Thompson continues to do good work 
in Pike county. He is planning the most 
active campaign he has made in that field. 

Lebanon House is approaching completion. 
It is expected that W. J. Cocke shall dedicate 
it and hold a meeting. 

Bromley and L. A. Kohler continue 
good outlook the work at Bromley. 

Bardstown and J. B. Briney continue to 
work together during the new year and with 
continued hope for this hard field. 

W. L. Lacy is continued as evangelist in 
the District of Morgan, Wolf, ete., with plans 
for the best year’s work in their history. 

Z. Ball is unceasing in labors in Jackson 
county and some contiguous fields. 

H. W. Elliott reports a good month for the 
work. $1,628.00 received. We have made an in- 
crease over the corresponding months of last 
year—since the Convention—of about $1,000. 
Our load is heavier. We urge prompt remit- 
tance of all collections. We need them now 
very much. 


with 


H. W. Elliott, See’y. 
Sulphur, Ky. Jan. 4, 1909. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CHICAGO 


(Continued. ) 
quet at Ionia, Mich. 
versary of the founding of the 
is Dr. Willett’s home church. On January 24, 
Sunday Willett will 
preach in New York, at the West 56th Street 


Monday night, January 25, he 
the Disciples’ 


fiftieth anni 
and 


This is the 
church 
evening services, Dr. 
chureh. On 
will speak for Association in 
New York. 
he will speak at the Friend’s College, 


delphia. 


On Tuesday morning, January 26, 
in Phila 


The Monroe Street C. W. B. M. held an eve 
ning program, Saturday evening, January o. 
The occasion was significant in that the pa 

members of a neighboring 
Mrs. Estelle L. Russell fur 


music through a 


pers were read by 
japtist society. 
chorus of 


nished beautiful 


her vocal pupils. A reception with refresh 


ments followed the exercises. 


The rally of the Foreign society held in the 
Jackson Monday 
a great The crowds were large and 


Boulevard Church last was 
success. 
the addresses of high order. Stephen J. 
Corey presided and the returned missionaries 
who spoke were Dr. Dye, Dr. Layton, H. P. 
Shaw and M #*, Adams. The local preachers 
making addresses were A. T. 
Sarvis and O. F. 
At the dinner hour the King’s Daughters of 
the church served a fine turkey dinner. The 
to overflowing, with 


should 


Campbell, Guy 
Jordan. 


dining room was full 
three hundred 

The work of Secretary Corey is unique, and 
of a fine religious tone. He 


present, we estimate. 
redeems the mis- 
sionary addresses from the sickly sentimen 
tality that characterizes some of that work, 
and puts into it a fine religious tone. His 
idea of using stereopticon pictures and mov- 
ing pictures was unique and successful in 
point of getting a crowd and in educational 
effect. A crowd filling the church was at the 
evening service. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 13, at 4 p. m., in Has- 
Assembly Hall at the Uuiversity of 
Chicago, will begin the Haskell 
lectures on The Religion of Persia, to be 
given by Prof A. V. Williams 
Columbia University, New York. 
will be in 


kell 


series of 


Jackson of 
These lec- 
tures, six in illus- 
trated with the stereopticon, and should be 
of much interest to the general public. A 


number, part 


hearty invitation is extended to all members 


of this congregation to attend vue series. 
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Beautify Your 
Complexion 


Drive Away Liver Spots, Blotches, 
Pimples And Make Your Skin 
Clear and White. 


Trial Package Sent Free. 

if you want a beautiful complexion, free 
from liver spots, pimples and freckles and 
other discolorations, purify your blood. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers cleanse and clear 
the blood, remove all poisonous and irritating 
influences and permit it to flow gently and 
uniformly all through the veins. These little 
wafers are famous for their beautifying ef- 
fects and lady 
pertect 


every them with 


freedom. 


may use 


They do their good work remarkably fast 
owing to the wonderful power of the in- 
gredients which t ey ceentain. they 
are: Calcium Sulphide, Quassia, Eucalyptus, 


stere 


Golden Seal and an aiterative and laxative. 
Ask your doctor what he thinks of these 
as blood purifiers. He prescribes them many 
times every year. 

The popularity of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
is great and growing constantly every year. 
They do a wonderful work with apparently 
little effort and do not necessitate suffering 
and expense as so many complexion cures 
occasion. 

You may enjoy a fair complexion if you 
will use these little wafers. They are taken 
after each meal and go into your blood, just 
like food. They do your entire system a 
great good. They help your intestines and 
relieve constipation, thereby giving the sys- 
tem the power to remove and exclude poison- 
ous gases and fluids which filter through the 
intestines into the system and contam- 
inate it. 

Don’t despair if your complexion is muddy. 
Write today for a free trial package of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers or go to your drug- 
gist and buy a box. Price 50c. Simply write 
your name and address and a trial package 
will be sent you by mail without cost. Ad- 
dress F. A. Stuart Co., 175 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 
NON-SECTARIAN 


DRAKE UNIVERS] 


Des Moines lowa 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—Liberal Arts, Bible, 
Law. Medical, Mesic, Normai. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS—School of Education, 
Preparatory. Commercial, Shorthand, Oratory and Phys- 


ical Culture, Primary 


Training, Kindergarten Training, 


Music Supervisors’ Training, Correspo-dence, sud 


Sammer Schools. 


1,604 students last year A large mcresse to attendance this year. Eight 
well equipped University buildings More than one bundred trained teachers ir 
the faculty Library facilities unexcelled cisewhere i lowe 

Expenses are ww—so low thet so embitions young man of young women 
‘epould find &t impresibic to attend school bere «Many carn part @ al of thelr 
expenses. S.sdents can enter st any time. 
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MISSION AND BENEVOLENT NOTES. 

Last week the Foreign Society received 
two gifts of $500 each on the Annuity Plan; 
one from a frienu in Virginia and one from a 
friend in Texas. There is a steady growth 


in the Annuity Fund of the Fereign Society. 


The churches are now beginning an active 
campaign of preparation for the March offer- 
ing for fereign missions the first Sunday 
in March. There is a wide-spread feeling 
that the churches will make a great record 
this year. Already a number are considering 
the Living-Link step. 

Pres. A. McLean and Sec. Stephen J. Corey 
of the Foreign Society, are again holding 
foreign mission rallies with the aid of moving 
picture scenes on the mission fields. Two 
missionaries are with each. They are doing 
great things in awakening missionary inter- 
est and creating a missionary conscience. 
The attendance upon these rallies is large 
and enthusiastic. 


The National Benevolent Association has 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


just received an annuity of $6,300 from a 
friend in Missouri. This good man is pre- 
paring to close up his business so as to be 
in readiness to “go Home.” He said, “I 
want to remember my Lord and I do not 
know how better to do it than by helping to 
provide for some of the “least of these my 
brethren.” Another man and wife are about 
to give $5,000 for the work in behalf of the 
aged, indigent brethren. 


The Texas brethren and the National Be- 
nevolent Association have uecided to raise a 
sum sufficient for the erection of a Home 
for the Aged in Dallas. This is to be one 
of Texas’ Centennial gifts. What more fit- 
ting testimonial could be made of our grati- 
tude to God for one hundred years of 
biessing. 

After twenty years of residence at 915 
Aubert avenue, St. Louis, Mo., the Christian 
Orphans’ Home has removed to its new home 
2949 Euclid avenue, St. Louis. This is a 
beautiful building costing about $80,000 of 
which amount Robt. Stockton gave $50,000. 


January 16, 1909. 


The home was badly needed. Mr. Stockton 
required the Benevolent Association to fur- 
nish $30,000. This with the furnishing has 
taxed the resources of the Association. There 
is an indebtedness. All the frienus of the 
orphans are invited to help clear this beauti- 
ful Centennial Home from indebtedness. 


The C. W. B. M. and The National Benev- 
olent Association will again unite in ob- 
serving Easter. In the absence o1 a calendar 
of days giving each interest of the church 
the recognition due it, this seems the best 
that can be done. The churches, Bible-schools, 
Junior societies and Mission Bands will make 
a joint Easter offering for the Christiike 
ministry of feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and sheltering the homeless children 
of all lands. They are to make their own 
division of the offering, sending a portion 
to the Benevolent Association for orphans 
in our homeland. Easter supplies should be 
ordered at once. All should have fellowship 
in this holiest of ministries. “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” 























PROF. H. L. WILLETT’S TWO BOOKS 


A SPLENDID GIFT 
To Each New Subscriber 


Any one of the Following Important Books will be sent to a New (Yearly) Sub- 
scriber to the Christian Century upon receipt of only $1.50 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE 





Our Plea for Union and the Present 


“Altar Stairs” 


An ideal Christmas present to your friend. Beautifully 


bound and illustrated. Retail price, $1.20. 


Crisis 
Basic Truths of the Christian Faith 


Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in getting from 
his own pen the teachings of Professor Willett. No fair 
man will consent to judge him on the basis of newspaper 
reports. These books should be in every one’s possession 
just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK 
The Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put into our 
hand the historic facts with a grace and charm that makes 
them read like a novel. 


This is a great offer for us to make. The only reason we can make such an offer is 
that we expect it to add hundreds of names to our subscription list. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK 
Historical Documents Advocating Chris- 


tian Union 


This book is the classic for this our Centennial year. It 
contains Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Address”; 
Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on the Law”; Boston W. 
Stone’s “Last Will and Testament of the Springfield 
Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s “Our Position”; J. H. Garri- 
son’s “The \orld’s Need of Our Plea.” Beautifully illus- 
trated. Retail price, $1.00. No one should allow the 
Centennial to approach without possessing this book. 














USE THIS COUPON IN ACCEPTING OFFER. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 235 E. FORTIETH STREET, CHICAGO: 
I accept your offer and inclose $1.50 for which send THE NAME oF Book DESIRED 
CurgisTiaN CENTURY for one year to 


SEND TO: NAME 


Town anNp Stats TOWN ANp STATE 


NOTE: The paper MUST be sent to a NEW name not now on our subscription Let. 




















